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‘N. & Q” IN 1918. 


READERS are indebted to “an old sub- 
scriber”’ for our number having four pages 
extra this month; our grateful acknow- 
ledgments are also due to two other sub- 
scribers who have offered contributions. 
This means that many Queries and Replies 
which would otherwise have had to be held 
over are printed in this issue; but a great 
deal more assistance will be required to 
ensure the insertion of communications in 
the issue following their receipt. 

We have been urged to raise the present 
price, which is, in proportion to the increased 
number of pages in the monthly issue, no 
higher than that which obtained before the 
War broke out. As we know that most of 
our readers and contributors belong to the 
class which has felt the full effects of the 
straitening of circumstances due to the 
War, we are very reluctant to do this, and 
propose waiting until we have our 1917 
Balance-Sheet ready, and also until we have 
received the bulk of our Annual Subscrip- 
tions, as we hope in the case of the latter 
that those who can still afford to do so will 
remit something more than the minimum 
of 6s. 6d. Some have already sent at the 
old rate. 





Readers are asked to forward their Subscrip- 
tions as early as possible, without waiting fora 
notification that they are due. The Subscription 
for the year is 6s. 6d. (post free). 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 
VLACHS. 


In his note to ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ 
canto ii. stanza xxxviii. (London, 1819, 
p. 138), Lord Byron says that no English- 
man, except Leake, had ever advanced 
beyond Janina. The statement is pro- 
bably true, on condition, of course, that it 
refers only to Albania, since long before 
Byron wrote Edward Brown had penetrated 
far into Macedonia. Coming from Servia, 
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Brown saw Perlep, also the mountains near 
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by, ‘‘ which shine like silver as those of 
Clissura,”* and on his way to Thessaly he 
passed through Monastir. Some years later, 
in 1675, George Wheler met on the hills 
opposite Lepanto with a settlement of 
shepherds, and in a short description which 
he gives of their mode of life as well as of 
their dresst one recognizes the same folk 
about whom Dr. Sibthorp wrote in 1794 :— 

“During the winter months a wandering tribe 
of Nomades drive their flocks from the mountains 
of Thessaly into the plains of Attica and Beotia, 
and give some pecuniary consideration to the 
Pasha of Negropont and Vaivode of Athens. 
These people are much famed for their woollen 
manufactures, particularly the coats or cloaks 
worn by the Greek sailors.’”—Robert Walpole, 
‘Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey ’ (London, 1817, vol. i. p. 141). 

The aforesaid travellers do not name the 
Vlachs; they speak in general terms, as do 
some of the Byzantin chroniclers. Gregoras, 
for instance (ed. Bonn, vol. i. p. 247), says : 
Ta év Maxedovia “Pwpaiors spopotvra €Ovn, 
*TAAvprol te dnAad) Kai TpiBaddroi xal ?Axap- 
vaves kat QOerradoi, the latter comprising 
the Vlachs. Cantacuzene likewise alludes to 
them by saying: of repi OerraXdiav oixotow 
avrdévopor vouddes (ed. Bonn, vol. i. p. 450). 
Learned men as they all were, it must be 
presumed that they knew about the Vlachs. 

These people, who call themselves Armani, 
had a part of their own—at times of para- 
mount importance—in the very tangled 
history of the Balkans. Beginning with the 
tenth century, one often hears about them 
from different sources, including some 
English, either direct or translated. Thus 
Benjamin of Tudela’s narrative of his 
journey, with an oft-quoted passage on the 
“* Balachi,’ appeared in ‘ Purchas His 
Pilgrimes,* ed. 1625 (vol. ii. chap. ix. p. 1441). 
In the same collection of travels William de 
Rubruquis{ refers in 1253 to the ‘“ Land 
of Assanus,”’ and, as implied in the words 
“as farre as Solonia,’ he means but the 
MeydAn BAaxia of the Byzantin chronicles. 
From this Vallachia came to London in 
1427 a person called Paulus. The king 





* “A Brief Account of some Travels in Hun- 
garia, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli,’ 
London, 1673, p. 45. 

t ‘A Journey into Greece,’ London, 1682, 
p. 303. 

t Vol. iii. chap. i. p. 2. This is tne Latin 
text: “ultra Danubium versus Constantino- 
polim, _Valachia, que est terra Assani, et Minor 
Bulgaria, usque in Solonomam.”—Hurmusaki, 
‘Documente privitoare la Istoria RoméAnilor,’ 
Bucuresti, 1887, vol. i. pp. 265-6, 





allowance on account of his being ruined 
by the Turks. The decree issued for this 
purpose distinctly points out that he is 
*“ Comes de Valache, in partibus Grecia,. 
qui de Nobile Sanguine Tractus existit”’ 
(Rymer, ‘ Foedera,’ 3rd ed., vol. iv., 4th 
part, p. 128; vol. v., lst part, pp. 7-8). 
He was probably one of those chieftains 
who, according to the times and extent of 
their powers, bore different titles, besides 
that of ‘‘ Comes de Valache.” We learn 
from the ‘ Cecaumeni Strategicon’ that the 
Emperor Basile II. granted to Niculitza 
THv apxiv Tov BAdxwv ’EAAdSos (B. Wassi- 
liewsky and V. Jernstedt, Petersburg, 1896, 
p. 96) ; later on Niketas speaks of a Tomdpyys 
ruling over Great Vallachia (ed. Bonn, 
p. $41). 

At the advent of the Turks, Great 
Vallachia ceased to be a principality apart, 
but her name, with something of a glamour 
about it, lingered still through the tradition 
of the people, as shown by an old folk-song 
beginning :— 

KAaiyour tanddvie TAS BAakids kai Ta rovlia 

ornv Svow....* 

and the Vlachs managed to retain their 
own organization and local privileges. 
If during more than three centuries 
afterwards one meets but few records, 
the reason has to be sought in the fact that, 
on the one hand, the Viachs were in many 
instances confounded with the various 
races around them ; on the other hand, they 
had, as they still have, their homes on the 
out-of-the-way hills, in a country of no easy’ 
communications, withal far too dangerous 
to attract visitors for its own or its people’s 
sake. 

There came circumstances of a different 
nature, such as the interest for classicism, 
geographical and topographical researches 
in relation to it, the quest for old books 
and manuscripts—all these induced English 
travellers, in spite of many hardships, to 
venture towards those regions of Turkey 
and Northern Greece. On their journeys 
they often encountered nomad tribes of 
Vlachs ascending to the mountains or going 
down to the grassy pastures with their 
sheep and their caravans so picturesque in 
colour. 

Questions that might have arisen with 
regard to the past of these rather strange 





* “Tament the nightingales of Vallachias 
and the birds in the West....” Passow, 
‘Popularia Carmina Greciz Recentioris,’ Lipsi®, 





1860, p. 145, 
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people were to a certain extent touched 
upon in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’* where many references 
to the Byzantin chronicles are made. 


Out of these as well as other sources, 
William Martin Leake gave for the first 
time in England an historical sketch of the 
Viachs. Writing at a time when researches 
were not much advanced as yet, he holds 
the Vlachs to be 


“a branch of the same nation, which was 
found in those ages not only in the fertile country 
on the north side of the Lower Danube, now 
generally known in Europe by the name of 
Wallachia, but likewise in many of the moun- 
tainous parts of Thrace.’—‘ Researches in 
Greece,’ London, 1814, chap. iii. p. 363. 

From Janina, his place of residence, 
Leake made frequent visits to the hinter- 
lands, gaining thus a great insight into 
Vlach life; and in his ‘ Travels in Northern 
Greece’ (which, though published in 1835, 
is in the form of diaries written between 
1804 and 1810) he enters into such charac- 
terizations as this :— 

“The Vlakhiotes, who, with less native acute- 
ness than the Greeks, are endowed with more 
steadiness, prudence, and _ perseverance, are 
nevertheless like all republicans seldom _ free 
from intestine intrigues and divisions.’’—Vol. i. 
p. 282. 

On the approach to a Vlach village, he 
observes :-— 

“The scene has an appearance of comfort and 


successful industry seldom seen in Greek or 
Turkish villages.’’—Vol. i. p. 300. 

Of their dialect he says :— 

“The language of the Vlakhiote towns of 
Pindus differs very slightly from that of Walla- 
chia, and contains consequently many Latin 
words derived from the Latin colonists of Dacia. 
The Latin words are not so numerous as in 
Italian or Spanish, but the flexions and the 
auxiliary verbs in some of their forms are less 
ehanged than in any of the daughters of the 
Latin.” —Vol. i. p. 280. 


Leake saw a great many Vlach villages 
on the ranges of Pindus and Olympus; 
and he pursued his excursions towards the 
south, towards Salonica, Seres, and Mount 
Athos—where Dr. Hunt before him met a 
number of Vlachs at the monastery of 
Vatopede}—and towards the Albanian region 
of Tomor. In the description of this last 
place his unaffected style does not fail also 
to convey that sense of seclusion and 





* Ed. 1776-88, vol. vi. chaps. lx. and lxi. 
f He calls them ‘“ Wallachian-Greeks.” It 
was at Easter, 1801. See Robert Walpole’s 
‘Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 


mountainous solitude in which Vlach settle- 
ments are usually found :— 

“* As we advance along the western side of the 
mountain, the sun becomes visible at short 
intervals, and lights up portions of the great 
plain of the Mizakia with the sea beyond it, 
but these views are soon [shut out again by 
interposing clouds and rain. Just as it becomes 
dark, we obtain a sight of the village of Tomor 
or Domor in the highest habitable part of the 
mountain, and perceive on our right at the ex- 
tremity of the long rugged slope of the mountain 
the Castle of Berat and the valley of the river 
Uziimi.”—Vol. i. pp. 350-51. 

And all through his work there is such a 
wealth of information, of appropriate quo- 
tations from the classics, of penetrating 
remarks, that it is indispensable for any . 
student of the Vlachs. 

Leake was in Janina when Lord Byron 
got there. From conversations they had 
together and from his reading of Gibbon, 
the poet came to know of the peoples 
inhabiting those parts. Therefore one 
would be justified in assuming that verses 
like 

pensive o’er his scattered flock, 
The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock....* 
allude to the Vlach shepherd. 

For a more detailed account of the 
journey Byron refers to his fellow-traveller 
J.C. Hobhouse. The latter was acquainted 
with Pouqueville’s work, ‘ Voyage en Morée, 
& Constantinople, &c., Paris, 1805. It 
was perhaps for this reason that he left 
aside the Vlach districts already described 
by the French author, and he only casually 
mentioned Metzovo, the village of Mala- 
cassi, and also the route to Zagori, which, 
he says, ‘‘is taken by the merchants 
travelling into Wallachia as being more 
secure than that which leads through the 
plains of Thessaly by Larissa’”’ (‘ A Journey 
through Albania and other Provinces of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia to Constanti- 
nople,’ London, 1813, p. 62). 

Shortly after Hobhouse we have the Rev. 
Thos. Smart Hughes (who published in 
1820 ‘Travels in Sicily, Greece, and 
Albania’) and Henry Holland. Both are 
much impressed by the Vlachs and their 
caravans, the latter dwelling with more 
length on them. After an interesting de- 
scription of Metzovo and some historical 
considerations, Holland gives what seems 
@ very judicious report :— 

‘“*The insulation and mode of life have tended 
to preserve them, in great measure, separated as 
a people; and the Wallachian towns and villages 





* *Childe MHarold’s Pilgrimage,’ canto ii. 





‘Turkey,’ vol. i. p. 199. 


stanza lii. 
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of Pindus, which are very numerous in those 
parts of the chain between Albania and Thessaly, 
have all a distinct character, which probably has 
continued for centuries. The Vlachi are a hardy 
and active people, more regular, less ferocious 
in their habits than the Albanians, to whom 
they are not allied in their origin, and but little 
as it appears in later connexion. 

‘Tt may further be remarked that there is an 
air of active industry, neatness, and good order 
in these towns, which, while it distinguishes 
them from all others in the south of Turkey, 
affords a singular contrast to the wild and rugged 
scenery by which they are_surrounded.”’— 
‘Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, 
Macedonia,’ &c., London, 1815, p. 226. 

In 1838 appeared ‘ The Spirit of the East,’ 
by D. Urquhart. Aspecial interest attaches 
to this, in his time, most influential poli- 
tical author. A Roumanian statesman and 
writer of note, I. Ghica, for many years 
representative to the Court of St. James, 
knew him well. In a letter he portrays 
him as ‘a young man of short stature, 
delicate complexion, with pale face, long 
golden hair over his back, blue piercing 
eyes”’;* and he further speaks of Ur- 
quhart’s noble character, of his ardour in 
espousing the great causes for freedom. 
Indeed, his ‘Spirit of the East’ breathes 
in a large degree the tumultuous, fiery 
atmosphere of the Greek revolution. He 
deals in it with chiefs like Catchiandoni 
and Tchionga, both of the Vlach race, or, 
as Urquhart puts it, of “these hardy 
mountaineers, nowhere fixed, but always 
to be found where the wolves have dens 
and eagles nests ”’ (vol. i. p. 122). 

In some of these travellers’ accounts one 
has to look carefully for the particular 
passages relating to our subject, as they 
are intermixed with various other matters. 

Robert Curzon, for instance, looking down 
from the Meteora monasteries at the beauti- 
ful prospect stretched before him, and 
without any further reference, writes :— 

“The whole of this region is inhabited by a 
race of different origin from the real Albanians : 
they speak the Wallachian language, and are 
said to be extremely barbarous and ignorant.”’— 
‘Visits to Monasteries in the Levant,’ London, 
1849, p. 294. 

Of course, the author reports only the 
information conveyed to him, but still it 
is curious that he did not care to comment 
on it. His follower, George Ferguson | 
Bowen, whose purpose was in a way to 
complete the ‘ Visits to Monasteries in the 
Levant, f gives, on the contrary, a sym- 





* * Scrisori ale lui I. Ghica catre V. Alexandri,’ 
Bucuresti, p. 144. 


pathetic account, and finds it very inter. 
esting 

“to meet a tribe of these nomad Wallachians on 
their march, winding in single file with their long 
trains of packhorses up one of the mountain 
passes of Epirns, or along the plains of Thessaly.” 
—‘ Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus,’ p. 152. 

To the same period belongs Edward Lear's 
‘Journals of a Landscape Painter in 
Albania.’ It has to be mentioned especially 
for the illustrations, which he himself con- 
tributed. 

Henry Tozer relates having seen the 
Vlachs in their summer encampments at 
the heights between Ipek and Prizrend; 
and he adds: “ These families are com- 
pletely nomad, having no settled habita- 
tion.’’* 

Such roaming communities are to be 
found in many other places, particularly 
towards the Adriatic coast, where hardly 
/ 
any traveller has been to seek them. 

A limited region of Albania was visited in 
1860 by Mary Adelaide Walker, who, 
passing near Coritza, heard the tinkling 
bells of the flocks, and caught a sight of 
their shepherds in “sheepskin cloaks 
and caps”’ (‘ Through Macedonia to the 
Albanian Lakes,’ London, 1864, p. 249). 
On her way to Coritza she was present also 
at a Vlach wedding ceremony, of which she 
renders a clear account. In_ describing 
further the Bulgarian dresses she refers to 
a specimen worn by “the women from 
Vlacho-Clissura’’ (ib¢d., pp. 141-6). It is 
surely a mistake; in Vlacho-Clissura, as 
shown by the name itself, no Bulgarian 
women are to be found. With regard to 


the town of Monastir, she writes :— 


** Among the Christian population of Monastir 
the Vlachs rank the highest for commercial 
enterprise, industry, and intelligence.” —ZIb., p. 137. 
G. M. Mackenzie and A. P. Irby in a book 
published a few years later} fully agree on 
this point with the preceding author. 

On the whole, English travellers dwell 
mostly on the nomadic life of the Vlachs 
and its external aspect, either because it 
appealed to them as more unusual or 
because, they came into contact with it on 
their journeying to Greece. There is, how- 
ever, another section of these people repre- 
sented by numerous well-to-do boroughs, 
scattered on the mountains. Above all in 





* ‘Researches in the Highlands of Turkey,’ 
London, 1869, vol. i. p. 352. See also his foot- 
notes concerning the Vlachs in Finlay’s ‘ History 
of Greece,’ ed. 1877, Oxford, based as they are 
on a sound, personal knowledge. 





+ ‘Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus,’ London, 
1852. 


See Introductory Remarks, chap. i. p.3. 





‘Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of 
Turkey-in-Europe,’ London, 1867, p. 74. 
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importance stood once Moschépoli. It 
possessed a high school under the name of 
*Axadnpia, and a printing house — the 
second established in Turkey after that of 
Constantinople—where Vlachian books in 
Greek character, besides many others, were 
printed, showing the existence of a national 
consciousness before any thought in this 
direction had ever occurred to their kins- 
folk of the Danubian principalities. In the 
*Axadypia were professors like Theodore 
Cavalioti, author of a Greek-Vlach-Albanian 
vocabulary and various other works, whom 
Sathas calls ypappatixds apurtos (Buoypadiar, 
¢v ’A@jvas, 1868, p. 496). His pupil 
Constantine Teheagani, a writer himself, 
in order to improve his knowledge and be 
thus of more use to his own people, had 
visited London, Cambridge, and other 
places of learning (Iohann Thunmann, 
“Untersuchungen iiber die Geschichte der 
dstlichen europiischen Volker, vol. i., Leip- 
zig, 1774, p. 179, note K). There was also 
going on an extensive commerce, mainly 
with Venice at her period of glory. Vlach 


‘folk-songs tell us about long, long lines of 


caravans passing day and night, laden with 
silks of all descriptions; and this vague 
reminiscence of bygone times is amply 
confirmed by evidences found in the 
Venetian archives.* After the plunder and 
partial ruin of Moschdpoli, its noble tradi- 
tions were taken and carried on by towns 
like Krushevo, Vlacho-Clissura, Nevesca, 
and the large Vlachian colonies in Tran- 
sylvania. 

Rarely, here and there, one meets this 
side of life being dealt with by English 
travellers—in Leake, for instance, or in 
such a passage of Stuart Glennie as the 
following, which affords a glimpse of a 
Vlach interior :— 

“Most snugly furnished, but in Eastern 
fashion, was the room in which I was installed. 
There was neither chair nor table, but the floor 
was covered with thick, richly coloured rugs, 
the handiwork of the household ; and along the 
wall on either side of the hearth, and under the 
windows, was a range of comfortable cushions. 
All the wall opposite the hearth was occupied by 
a most artistically designed and elaborately 
carved wardrobe, also of native workmanship.”’t 

A more direct allusion is that by H. N. 
Brailsford, when he comes to write about 
Viacho-Clissura :— 





* In the Drum Drept, Nos. 3-6, 1914, Prof. N. 
Jorga refers to many letters of Vlach merchants 
which he recently examined in Venice. 

_t Quoted by Lucy M. J. Garnett in ‘ The 
Women of Turkey,’ London, 1890, vol. i. p. 8. 











‘* Half its houses are empty, and their architec 


ture, solid, roomy, and with some incipient 
tendency to ornament, speaks of a greater trade 
than any that survives. Its comfortable shop- 
keepers, seated at ease on their cushions within 
the stout walls that defy the incessant rains of 
the mountain-top, will teli you that when they 
were boys Klissoura was the second city of 
Macedonia, hardly distanced by Salonica.’”— 
* Macedonia,’ London, 1905, p. 177. ie 
I mention but a few of the relativel 

recent works. One has to be rather careful 
with these. Since the starting of different 
propaganda in Turkey, English travellers, 
though more impartial, could not altogether 
escape the prevailing turbulent atmosphere. 
Unconsciously—some even with purpose— 
they take sides: facts are inverted, figures 
vitiated ; much more so in the case of the 
Vlachs, who had no separate Church, by 
which the people were distinguished and 
classified in the Turkish system. There are 
exceptions indeed, such as the fluently 
written, but none the less scholarly book 
of A. J. B. Wace and M. 8S. Thompson, 
‘The Nomads of the Balkans’ (London, 
1914). The authors lived a good deal 
amongst the Vlachs, to the extent of learn- 
ing their vernacular tongue. Beyond what 
they had to say in ‘The Nomads of the 
Balkans,’ they called attention* to the fact 
that, since the way of living and the habits 
of these people had changed but very little 
from immemorial times, their study would 
perhaps enlighten us concerning what had 
occurred long ago, in the distant past, 
with regard to which no documents of any 
kind are available. M. Brza. 





PAULUS AMBROSIUS CROKE: 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ACCOUNT 
BOOK. 


Pavutus Amprosius CROKE, from whose 
account book the following notes are taken, 
was a younger son of Sir John Croke of 
Chilton and the Lady Elizabeth, his wife. 
The date of his birth is not known to me, 
but he was admitted to the Inner Temple 
on Feb. 18, 1582, and rose to be a Bencher 
of that society. He married first Frances, 
daughter (and coheir with her sister Anne) 
of Francis Welsborne of East Hanney, 
Berks. This lady died in 1605. He then 
married Susanna, daughter of Thomas Coo 
of Boxford in Suffolk, who had previously 





* See in The Geographical Journal, No. 5, 
May, 1911, ‘The Distribution of Early Civiliza- 
tion in Northern Greece,’ a paper read by the 
authors before the Royal Geographical Society. 
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married twice, and lwas destined to bury 
her third husband. 

This old account book is in parlous 
condition, very ragged and mildewed, but 
contains much of interest—sufficient, in- 
deed, to give a somewhat intimate know- 
ledge of the life and personality of a worthy 
lawyer of the day. In it we see a man of 
careful habit, but not ungenerous ; pro- 
foundly religious, but no fanatic; a genial 
soul, fond of good cheer, and distinctly 

opular among his lady friends, if we may 
judge from the care they took of his creature 
comforts; a man of observation, both of 
natural phenomena and current events, yet 
homely withal. The Bencher notes the 
dangers of his rides to his country house at 
Hackney, and spends much time on that 
great highway of London life, the river. 
At Hackney he is interested in his farm and 
garden, and buys books on the subject. 
Occasionally he goes into the country with 
his family and relations, and often borrows 
a coach to take him there, but does not 
forget to reward the dependents for the 
trouble given. He is also extremely par- 
ticular about his food, fond of delicacies, 
and almost every day pays something for 
“ Bottling.” He is equally particular about 
his clothing. The manuscript portrays the 
man, and incidentally throws much light 
on the manners and customs of the day. 


GENEALOGICAL MEMORANDA. 

29 Jan'y, 1623[ /4].—Sir George Croke, my 
brother, knighted. 

January, 1623 /4.—2. To the cocheman of my 
cosen Coventrie in whose coche I came from the 
further end of Moorefeld to the Temple gate, 3d. 

9. For a paire of knives for my brother William 
his daughter Elizabeth, 2s. 6d. For a silke string 
unto them with tasselles, 8d. 

12. To the Steward for a monethes coéns 
[commons] for my nephew Unton Croke, he being 
farre in the steward’s debt... .4. 

16. For a paire of woosted stockins for my 
neice Eliz: 4s. 6d. 

27. For 20z. of Dt Anth: his water, for my 
sister Wingferly, the one of the stronger, the 
other of the weaker sort, 15s. 

November, 1611.—3. To the carriar of Brill 
for a cake, a collar of brawne, and a quarter of 
Lambe sent to my wife from my brother William, 


14. Tho: Davison that brought me puddings 
from my sister Trello, 6d. 

December, 1611.—For a sugar-lofe for my 
brother Justice Croke, 15s. 8d. ‘ 

4. For a lofe of double refined sugar for my 
sister Tirrell, weighing 5 li. 6 oz., at 22d. the 
pound, 15s, [sic{. 

Januarie, 1611.—10. To my nephew Charles 


I and my wife went to Hearn in Essex in the 
companie of my brother George and his wife. 

9. For a Marchpane_ bestowed uppon my 
brother George when the Judges dined w‘* him. 

October, 1612.—14. To my nephewe Alexander 
Croke, 1s. 

Maye, 1613.—18. To my brfother Milward his 
maid Anne, lieing in his house yesternight, 6d, 

July, 1613.—1. To my brother George his son 
Thomas, who was baptized this daye, I being a 
speciall witness thereto a standing cup w® a 
cover, both silver and guilt, weighing 9 li., 17s. 

To my sister’s midwife the same by me in 
gold, 11s. 

To Mrs. Foster her then milch nurse in gold, 
5s. 6d. 

To Mrs. Isaacke my sister’s keeper in childbed, 


s. 

May, 1614.—22. To my _ cosen Izsard for 
bringing me newes of the safe defe [delivery] of 
his M™ of a daughter between five and sixe 
a clocke this eveninge. 

June, 1614.—6. For a Marchpane given to my 
brother Geo: at the baptizing of his daughter 
Mary, who was baptized upon Ascention daye last, 
being the 2nd daye of this instant June, 12s. 

July, 1614.—2. To the footman of my sister 
ladie Croke yt brought a haunch of venison from 
her to me, 12d. 

October, 1614.—10. To John Rolles, who first 
brought me word of the safe deliverie of my wife 
of my yung sonne, 5s. 

To my sister Bennet Croke for Xs. which I re- 
ceived of her to double the same upon the birth 
of my first child. 

22. To the sexton at Hackney the daye my 
sonne was baptized, 12d. 

To my father Coo his men for paines taken 
that day, 12d. 

27. To Van for his tidings of the save defe 
[delivery] of neece Biones of a sonne, w*> was 
borne this morning, about fower of the clock, 2s. 

Januarie, 1614[15].—14. To my wives father for 
a weekes coéns for myselfe, my wife her daughter, 
and five servaunts, 38s. 

May, 1615.—4. To my nephew Hen. Croke 
junr, 2s. 6d. 

26. For a Ire [letter] sent my sister Clerke, 4d. 

June, 1615.—1. For a skinker pot of silver 
p’cell [parcel] guilt wet I gave to Richard Davies 
at the tyme of his marriage wt my neece Catherin 
Croke, weighing 38 oz., £10 19s. 

5. To my wife to bestowe in the exchaunge, 
going together with my sisters from my nephew 
Davies his house, 10s. 

To my sister Tirell and my three yonger sisters 
in law and my cosen Fra. Brawne, then in jest 
for the same purpose, 12d. ‘ 
November, 1615.—1. To my sonne Samuel his 
nurse for her wages for a moneth ending uppon 
Mondaie next, 13s. 4d. 

November, 1616.—12. For three limons and 
sixe oranges for my cozen Tate, 12d. 

15. To S' W™ Tate his man who brought 
blackes from his M* [master] for myselfe and 
my man to mourne for my cosen Fra. Tate, who 
died this daie. 





Croke, 10s. 

April, 1612.—10. To my nephew Rich: Wing- | 
field a little before his intended Journey into | 
Denmark, 20s. { 





December, 1616.—4. For fower gigs, two for 
Sar: and Sam: the other two for Tho: and Mar: 
two of my brother George his children. _ 

26. To'a lre [letter] sent to my brother, W™, 2d- 





Maye, 1612.—M 4 the 30th of this instant month ~ : 
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April, 1617.—13. For 12 silver spoones given 
= ber marriage of my nephue Alexander Croke, 

i. 178. 

19. To my nephue Roger Wingfield, 11s. 

Julie, 1617.—11. To the poore men, their box, 
for being admitted a free man of the East India 
Companie, w*> I was this day, 10s. 

To Mr. Francis Sadler the Secretaire to that 
Companie, being his due fee uppon my admission 
thereunto, 1s. 

To a servaunt of StTho: Smith the governor of 
that Companie, 1s. 

October, 1617.—To the nurse that nurseth 
my brother his daughter Elizabeth, 2s. 

Januarie, 1618.—10. To Dr. Jo: Bainbridge 
sent for to my sonne Samuel, being sicke as is 
thought of the small pocke, 10d. 

April, 1619.—To my brother W™ Coo his 
daughter Marie, at whose baptisme I was a 
re witness, a standing cup silver and guilt, 

Se 

To my cosen Anne Brise, who was midwife to 
the mother, 11s. 

May, 1620.—15. To two maides at my Uncle 
Leake his house, 10s. 

Februarie, 1620.—To my brother Geo: his 
sonne Tho., 12d. 

To his daughters Marie and Eliz., 12d. 

May, 1621.—31. For two ewen bowes wt» the 
atringes, th’ one for Tho: Croke, th’ other for 
W=™ Coo, 10d. 

For 12 headed arrowes for the said boyes and 
Samuel Croke, 12d. 

For 6 balles of lether for Lucie Croke, 3d. 

August, 1621.—To my sister Bennet Croke to 
be payed five pounds....when her sonne Walton 
shall be sheriff of oure countie, 10s. 

Febt 1622.—1. For three wheeling toppes for 
my sonne and daughter and W™ Coo, 6d. 

6. For a baby in childbed for my daughter 
Lucie, 2s. 

October, 1623.—31. For a boke for my daughter 
Lucie entituled a Posey of Prayers, 12d. 

November, 1623.—28. For a mufie for my 
sister Lady Geo: Croke, 34s. 

April 1624.—26. To my sister Bridget Coo to 
buy her a paire of gloves, 2s. 

June, 1625.—For two silver forks for my sister. 
Tirell and neice Lady Eyre, 8s. 4d. 

May, 1626.—(?) For nephue Tho: Croke and 
his sisters Marie, Eliz. and Frances.... 


The receipts are not of much intérest, but 
the following genealogical notices occur :— 


Februarie 2, 1620.—Of my cosen Jo Newdigate 
for a speciall admittance of him into the Inner 
Temple for my reading, Lent, 1608, £5. 13s. 4d. 

February, 1621.—Of S* Jn Croke, an annuity 
granted at the time of death of his brother Sir 
Jn. Croke by his father. 

1624.—Mention made of nephew Sir John Croke 
of Kelham and Sir Jon Croke his father ; Cousin 
Edward Bulstrod ; Francis, brother William his 
son ; Cousin Alban Pygot. 


The following is unfortunately much 
damaged :— 

M‘ that the first sonne and first childe of 
George Croke, ad’t of the Inner Temple, and 
Mary his wife, was borne in Fleet St. in the Parish 
of St. Dunstans in the....Saturday the 26 of 
June, 1613, about one quarter of an hower after 











two of the clocke in the morning of the same 
daye....was baptyzed one Thursday following 
being....st of July in the Church of St. Dun- 
stanes....The speciall witnesses of the....were 
S' Thomas Bennet, my [self], and Lady Katherine 
Croke, wife of ....est brother. 


J. HARVEY Btoom. 
(To be concluded.) 





THE THIRD CLASS OF BRITISH 
ORDERS. 


THE notice published in The London Gazette 
on the most recent birthday of the King, 
that members of the third class or Com- 
panions of British Orders should wear the 
insignia suspended by a ribbon round the 
neck, instead of on the breast as before, 
is perhaps worthy of a note in these pages. 
This class, though the lowest of the older 
British Orders, is in reality a distinction of 
no small merit, the C.B. or Companion Cross 
of the Military division of the Bath being 
limited to senior officers of the services, 
whilst this class of the other Orders seldom 
falls to any save well-seasoned officials. 
The junior Orders, the Victorian and the 
recently instituted British Empire Orders, 
have each five classes, the third class being 
styled Commander, the members wearing 
the badge at the neck. Most foreign Orders 
have, similarly five classes, the fourth and 
fifth classes being those of Officer and 
Chevalier, and this division has been 
followed in the junior British Orders. But 
until recently the Companions of the third 
class of the senior British Orders wore the 
cross or badge on the breast, the place 
assigned to the fourth and fifth classes only 
of other Orders. 

The members of the third class of these 
senior Orders were thus at an apparent 
disadvantage, the wearing of the cross at 
the neck, or en cravate as it is termed, being 
generally recognized as a mark of the higher 
class. For long years, commencing with a 
representation made by me on the occasion 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, a change which 
would cost nothing was urged by me, so as 
to bring the members of Orders into line in 
this respect. But although the late King 
was in sympathy with the proposal, it hung 
fire for years, difficulties regarding the 
statutes of the Orders and other objections 
being in the way. The War has given us 
allies, resulting in the exchange of military 
decorations. Returning to the charge, I 
was able to represent that a French general 
on whom the C.B. was conferred, although 
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he would value highly this distinguished 
decoration, would much prefer to wear it at 
the neck, with the high class of the Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, rather than 
have to place it on the breast, where the 
fourth and fifth classes of decorations only 
are worn. The new British Orders with 
their five classes also assisted the argument, 
as none could hold that the decorations of 
the Companion class were inferior to the 
third or Commander class of the Victorian 
and British Empire Orders. 

So the proposal has at last been accepted, 
and although the old designation of Com- 
panion is retained, the members of the third 
class of the Orders of the Bath, Star of India, 
St. Michael and St. George, and Indian 
Empire, now wear the decoration at the 
neck, and have precedence of the Com- 
manders of the junior Orders. This change 
has only been secured after repeated 
representations carried on during many 
years, as was the case in the long-fought 
effort to secure to the Briton the right to 
fly the Union Jack—a struggle in which I 
had, ultimately, the support of my gocd 
friend the late Mr. John Collins Francis in 
carrying the long-denied claim to a victorious 





conclusion. J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 
Vevey. 

‘Tom Brown’s ScHoot Days’: aA 
LireRaRy Error.—At the heading of 


chap. iv. of part ii., ‘ The Bird-fanciers,’ the 
following quotation appears :— 

I have found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found where the wood pigeons breed ; 

But let me the plunder forbear— 

She would say ’twas a barbarous deed. 
This is attributed by the author to Rowe. 
Many of your readers will no doubt recognize 
the lines as being by Shenstone (Pastoral IT., 
‘Hope’). The remainder of the verse is 
worth repeating :— 

For he ne’er could be true, she aver’d [sic], 

Who would rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I loved her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

Thomas Hughes, the author of ‘Tom 
Brown, had a great literary reputation. 
He was a Bencher of this Inn, and Master 
of the Library in 1889. It is an astonishing 
fact that in his well-known work, which 
must have heen read by an enormous number 
of people of all ranks, the error I mention 
should never have been corrected. The 
author no doubt quoted from memory, as 
the words given by him are not exactly 
correct. J. E. Larron Pickertine. 

Inner Temple Library. | 











‘ Prers PLowmay,’ v. 500 :— 

pe sonne for sorwe perof* les sy3te for a tyme ‘74 

Aboute mydday, whan most li3te is* and mele- 
tyme of seintes. 

Skeat noted :— 

‘¢ This seems to refer to the sacrifice of the mass, 
when the saints feed upon Christ’s body, literally, 
according to the Romish belief... .The expression 
must directly refer to the time of the crucifixion, 
when Christ’s blood was shed upon the cross.” 
Yet he puzzles over this recondite matter 
as to the hour for mass, and cites Rock to 
support the information that “‘ midday was, 
however, not the usual time for celebration ; 
it was generally much earlier.” 

But is not all this annotating beside the 
question ? For is not the meaning simply 
that saints broke their fast about midday ? 
So in Passus vi. 147 the saints of Piers’s 
bequest are ascetics with modern Trappist 
fare :— 

Ac ancres and heremytes* pat eten no3t but 
at nones, 

And namore er morwe* myne almesse shul pei 

haue— 

nones being at earliest about midday. 

Does not vi. 147 explain or illustrate 
v. 500? W. F. P. STocktEy. 

Cork. 


“Mr. Epmonps” or Lapy FANSHAWE’S 
‘Memorrs.—In Appendix B, devoted to 
“the issue of Sir Richard Fanshawe and 
Ann his wife,’ we read :— 

“9, Margaret Fanshawe was born at Tan- 
kersley Park in Yorkshire, on Saturday, at 
2 o’clock afternoon, on the 9th day of October, 
1653. She was baptized by Mr. Graves, parson of 
that parish, Mr. Edmonds her godfather, the Lady 
age A and my cousin Boswell her godmothers.” 
This is quoted from the edition of the 
‘Memoirs’ published in 1907, so fully and 
excellently annotated by Mr. H. C. Fan- 
shawe. In his note on this passage, after 
identifying Lady Rookeby and Mr. Graves, 
and offering a doubtful identification of 
Cousin Boswell, the editor fails altogether 
with Mr. Edmonds, of whom he says, “‘ The 
name has not been found in any public 
or family papers of the time” (p. 594). 
Surely this would be Thomas Edmunds of 
Worsborough Hall, formerly secretary to 
the first Lord Strafford, from whose son 
Sir R. Fanshawe had rented Tankersley 
Hall, distant about 3 miles from Wors- 
borough Hall. Both families were Royalist 
and attached to the Straffords ; they would 
naturally be drawn into friendly association. 
Much may be read of Thomas Edmunds 





both in ‘ public and family papers of the 
time.” See Hunter's ‘South Yorkshire,’ 
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Wilkinson’s ‘ History of Worsborough,’ and 
vol. Ixv. of the publications of the Surtees 
Society (‘ Yorkshire Diaries ’). 

E. G. B. 


THE INcHAmitEs.—The ‘New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia,’ published in New 
York (Dodd, Mead & Co.) in 1915, contains 
a curious slip in connexion with the religious 
sect founded by Benjamin Ingham in 1742. 
A very short biographical notice ends with 
the statement that ‘in 1759 the greater 
part of his followers deserted him and went 
over to Sandeman, and in 1760 Ingham 
himself joined the Sandemanians and the 
Inghamites disappeared.” This is incorrect 
as the sect still fourishes in North Lanca- 
shire, seven churches at least being in 
existence: six within a three-mile radius of 
Colne, and one in Kendal. They are all 
small when compared with the Methodist 
chapels in the neighbourhood, the seating 
capacity of the lot being not above 2,000. 
At Colne a new church was erected in 1908, 
and the graveyard in Wheatley Lane (Pendle 
Forest) is extensive, though many interred 
there were not acherents to this particular 
faith. There is also a chapel in existence at 
Salterforth, near Barnoldswick (Yorks), and 
this was, I believe, the first to be formed ; 
whilst the Colne emigrants to Ontario 
(Canada) have founded a meeting-house at 
Farringdon, 2 miles from Brentford in that 
State, the preacher and lesson-reader at a 
service two years ago being both Colne men. 

The Inghamites are an offshoot of the 
Methodists, it being clear that Benjamin 
Ingham was associated with both John 
and Charles Wesley, and accompanied them 
in 1737 on a visit to the Moravians in 
Germany. He became so strongly attached 
to their doctrines that he broke with the 
Wesleys and founded the sect which now 
bears his name, but to which he gave the 
name of ‘‘ Moravian Methodists.” He en- 
deavoured to unite in this organization the 
chief doctrines of the Moravians and 
Methodists, and so successful was he as 
general overseer “‘ that in a few years there 
were 84 of these congregations in England.” 
It is curious that he should have married a 
sister of the Earl of Huntingdon (1741) whose 
wife’s name is connected with another 
Methodist sect, known as the ‘“‘ Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion.” 

It was not until 1760 that Ingham largely 
adopted the hazy views of Robert Sandeman, 
and this ultimately led to bitter controversy 


with the Methodists. A few, however, 
remained loyal to the faith of their founder, 
and, it may be presumed, have come down 
to us practically unweakened since Ingham’s 
death in 1772. <A collection of hymns was 
published at Leeds in 1748 for the use of his 
congregations. 

From these few particulars it will be seen 
that the ‘‘ Inghamites”’ are still in existence. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON: Dip THEY 
EVER MEET? (See 115, vi. 349 ; x. 195.)—At 
the first reference this question is asked ; at 
the second Rock1neHaM gives a reply which 
almost establishes a negative, by inference. 

In Temple Bar, vol. ixxxii., January- 
April, 1888, is an article giving ‘ Conversa- 
tions with the Duke of Wellington. The 
article says :— 

“The following extracts have....been made 
from the unpublished commonplace books of 
the Rey. J. Mitford of Benhall, who appears to 
have collected them from his diaries after the 
Duke’s death in 1852.” 

On p. 510 is the following :— 

‘““*T never saw Buonaparte,’ observed the 
Duke, ‘ though he was once, during the battle of 
Waterloo, within a quarter of a mile of me.’ ” 

According to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ Mitford's commonplace books 
are Addit. MSS. 32559-32575 at the British 
Museum. He was for some years, to the 
end of 1850, editor of Zhe Genileman’s 
Magazine. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Butwer Lyrron’s ‘ Petuam.’—I notice in 
‘N. & Q.’ for November last (p. 479) a slip 
in the date of the publication of this novel, 
which is given as 1827, whereas the real date 
was May 10, 1828. The Atheneum for 
May 14 has ‘ Pelham’ in its list of new books 
of the week, and has also a review of it. 

In the unfinished ‘ Life of Bulwer Lytton ’ 
by his son, the first Earl of Lytton, the date 
is given as June 10, and this error reappears 
in the ‘ Life’ by Mr. Escott. I called the 
attention, however, of the present Earl to 
the mistake, and in his complete biography 
of his grandfather the date is given correctly. 

W. A. Frost. 


“Lerrer A, No. 1.”—The ‘N.E.D.’ 
quotes ‘ Pickwick’ for “A 1,” and Mrs. 
Stowe for “‘ A, No. 1,’ but gives no example 
of the phrase above. It may therefore be 
worth while to record that Disraeli used it 
in 1844 in ‘ Coningsby,’ bk. ii. chap. vi. :— 





“‘T tell you what, Mr. Taper, the time is gone 


and the disruption of many of the Inghamite ) by when a Marquess of Monmouth was Letter A> 


churches, most of which became incorporated | N°- !- 


” 


JOHN B. WaAiNEWRIGHT. 
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Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Byron In Fiction.—A. difficult portion 
of the task of compiling a bibliography of 
English works on Byron is the gathering 
together of works of fiction into which he is 
introducted as a character. The following 
is the list that I have made. It will be of 
great service to me if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
will communicate to me—either through its 
columns or direct—the title of any other 
novel in which he figures. 


[Viscountess Melbourne (Lady Caroline Lamb)]: 
‘Glenarvon,’ 1816.—In this famous and little- 
read book Byron appears as Glenarvon, Lady 
Caroline as Calantha, and William Lamb as 
Avondale. The novel was reissued in 1865 
under the title ‘ The Fatal Passion.’ 

E. S. Barrett (see 1 S. viii. 423).—‘ Six Weeks 
at Long’s,’ 1817.—Byron appears as Lord Stanza. 

[Anon.]: ‘ Three Wecks at Fladong’s,’ 1817.— 
Byron appears as Lord Stanza. See, on this 
novel, Carl Van Doren, ‘ Life of T. L. Peacock,’ 
pp. 94-5. 

T. L. Peacock: ‘ Nightmare Abbey,’ 1818.— 
In chap. xi. Byron, as is well known, is satirized 
under the name of Mr. Cypress. 

John Harman Bedford : ‘ Wanderings of Childe 
Harold. A Romance of Real Life. Interspersed 
with Memoirs of the English Wife, the Foreign 
Mistress, and various other Celebrated Charac- 
ters,’ 1825.—This disreputable novel of some 
seven hundred pages follows Byron’s life loosely 
and with gross injustice. 

Benjamin Disraeli: ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ 1832. 
—There are notable Byronic traits in the 
character of the young Contarini. See Mony- 
penny, ‘ Life of Disraeli,’ i. 182 f. 

Mary W. Shelley: ‘ Lodore,’ 1835.—Lord 
Lodore, the father of the heroine, is modelled on 
Byron, the portrait being generous in its em- 
phasis upon the pathos and romance of his 
character. Claire (Jane) Claremont protested to 
Mrs. Shelley against this embellishment of 
**the merest compound of vanity, folly, and 
every miserable weakness that ever met together 
in one human being.”’ See Mrs. Julian Marshall’s 
*M.W Shelley,’ ii 265. 

Benjamin Disraeli: ‘ Venetia; or, The Poet’s 
Daughter,’ 1837.—This is the classic instance of 
the portrayal of Byron in fiction ; he appears as 


Cadurcis. Shelley is depicted as Mr. 
Herbert. See Richard Garnett, ‘Shelley and 


Beaconsfield,’ Shelley Society Papers, 1887 
(reprinted in ‘Essays of an Ex-Librarian,’ 
1901); Edinburgh Review, October, 1837; Mony- 
penny, ‘ Disraeli,’ i. 360 f.; the Countess Guic- 
cioli’s ‘ Reflections upon Mr. Disraeli’s Novel 
“Venetia,” ’ in her ‘ Recollections of Lord 
Byron,’ ii. 433 f.; H. B. Hamilton, ‘ Portrayal 
of the Life and Character of Lord Byron in.... 
‘* Venetia,”’’’ Leipzig, 1884 ; Gustav Hahn, ‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Roman ‘Venetia’: ein Denkmal 
Byrons und Shelleys,’ Dresden, 1898. 


fluence so permeates the earlier 
justify the inclusion of the book in this list. 

F. F. Moore: ‘He Loved but One,’ 1905.— 
This novel is based on the love-affair between 
Byron and Mary Chaworth; the characters 
appear under their own names; Lady Caroline 
Lamb figures largely. The book was republished 
in New York under the title ‘ Love Alone is Lord.’ 

“Lafayette McLaws”’ (i.e., Emily Lafayette, 
according to the Catalogue of the Library of 
Congress): ‘Maid of Athens,’ 1906.—A poor 
novel that synthesizes the Thyrza mystery, the 
Maid of Athens episode, the separation from Lady 
Byron, Byron’s melancholy, and the motive of 
his final expedition to Greece. 

Maurice Hewlett: ‘Bendish: a Study in 
Prodigality,’ 1913.—With his accustomed free- 
dom in dealing with historical materials (and 
in this case with lack of convincingness), Mr. 
Hewlett has transferred the character of Lord 
Byron to the reign of William IV. See an 
article on ‘ Hewlett’s Picture of Byron,’ Current 
Opinion, January, 1914, p. 48. 

In addition to the above I may note the 
following vague reference, upon which some 
reader may be able to shed light :— 

‘ Byron painted by his Compeers,’ 1869, p. 39, 
quotes from The Magic Lantern, Jan. 1, 1823, 
this sentence: ‘‘ His [Sir George W: ’s] wife 
was a blue stocking, and had penned a novel, in 
which Lord Byron was introduced as a repentant 
husband.” ‘To what does this refer ? 

Samvurt C. CHEW. 

The College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 





UPON WHICH IT WAS SiGNED.—The Tatler of 
Oct. 10, 1917, contains the following state- 
ment :— 

“Miss Scott owns the historic Magna Charta 
Island near Staines....The engraved stone- 
topped table on which King John signed the 
Great Charter stands in the Hall.” 

Is there any authority to prove that this 
table is the one used? T have never hefore 
heard of such a table existing, and, being an 
incredulous person, wish to be_ satisfied. 
Doubts are cast on many historical state- 
ments, even on John being able to sign his 
name. If it is the original table, why is it 
not the property of the nation and housed 
in the British Museum ? 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Wit1raM III.’s Spurs.—Can any of your 
readers help me to trace the present where- 
abouts of the spurs worn by King William III. 
at the battle of the Boyne? They were 


given by Earl Harcourt in 1777 to Horace 
Walpole, and sold at the Strawberry Hill 
sale in 1842 for 131. 2s. 6d. to Thomas of 








H. (2). 


2 Bond Street. 





“Mark Rutherford” (William Hale White); 
‘The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,’ 1887.— 
Byron does not actually appear in this powerful 
if, perhaps, ill-constructed novel; but his in- 


rtion as to ~ ‘ 


THE GREAT CHARTER AND THE TABLE - 
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WomEN as JUSTICES OF THE PEACE.— 
1. We are told in Mrs. Stopes’s book ‘ British 
Freewomen’ that ‘“‘ the wise and renowned 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
was made Justice of the Peace in the reign 
of Henry VII., and that the Lady of Berke- 
ley under Queen Mary held the same office.”’ 
Is there any authority for this statement ? 
It is said in Callis on ‘ Sewers,’ p. 52, that 
Lady Margaret was ‘“‘ put in Commission ”’ ; 
but this writer does not say she was put on 
the Commission of the Peace. 

2. In Olive v. Ingram, 7 ‘ Modern Reports,’ 
p. 267, the advocate for the women says 
that in ‘ The Mirror of Justices ’ a woman is 
said to have been a Justice of the Peace, 
Can any one kindly give me the reference 
to the passage in ‘ The Mirror,’ stating the 
edition ? ‘The Mirror’ says in one place 
that women cannot be judges. 

3. Is there any case of a woman being, in 
England, a Justice of the Peace ? J.P. 


ANTHONY Topp, SECRETARY OF THE 
G.P.O.—Can any of your readers throw 
light on the parentage and collateral rela- 
tives of Anthony Todd, Secretary of the 
General Post Office from 1762 to 1798 (with 
a short! break)? His only child, Eleanor, 
married James, 8th Earl of Lauderdale, and 
their daughter Lady Eleanor Maitland 
married Mr. Balfour of Whittingehame, and 
was the maternal grandmother of the present 
Foreign Secretary. There is a portrait of 
Anthony Todd (after a painting by Romney) 
amongst the collection of engravings at the 
British Museum, but I can find no reference 
to him anywhere except in Joyce’s ‘ History 
of the G.P.O.’ and in an obituary notice in 
The Gentleman's Magazine for 1798. My 
great-grandfather Thomas Todd, his cousin, 
served under him in the General Post Office, 
and I am anxious to establish his exact 
degree of relationship, and to gain further 
*nowledge of his family. I shall be grateful 
to any one who can give me information. 

Cyrit M. B. Watton. 

Haslemere, Lansdowne Road, Bournemoath. 


ALLEN, WIGGINTON, AND WHITEHEAD 
Famitigs.—-One of the most curious state- 
ments I ever came across is contained in an 
old Bible (dated 1739) which belonged to 
my great-srandfather Wm. Whitehead : 
“Edward Allen was born 26 Feb., 1748/9; 
he bought this book in 1741 [sc1.” 

The Bible also contains dates of the births 
of the following Allens, all no doubt one 
family : George, Sept. 25, 1721; Elizabeth, 
Nov. 19, 1722; Susanah, Nov. 5, 1723; 








Edward, Dec. 23, 1724; Jane, April 28, 
1726 ; Matthew, Feb. 24, 1727/8; no doubt 
all written in at one time. 

The book has further inscribed in it the 
name of “‘ Mary Wigginton, Hemington,” and 
various Whitehead entries. 

It occurs to me that the above particulars 
may be of use to some one interested in 
families of the name of Allen, and I shall be 
glad to know if there was any connexion 
between these three families. The White- 
heads and Wiggintons lived in Northants, 
Allens probably in Lincolnshire. Please 
reply to me direct. B. WHITEHEAD. 

2 Brick Court, Temple, E.C.4. 


PicturE Framrs.—There seems to be 
very little literature on this important 
subject ; indeed, there is only one book 
known to me, namely, ‘ Le Cornici italiane 
dalla meta del secolo XV° allo scorcio del 
secolo XVi°,’ by M. Guggenheim, published 
in Milan by Ulrico Hoepli in 1897; and of 
course the suggestive Appendix IV. in the 
Report of the Committee of the Trustees of 
the National Gallery, contributed by Mr. 
R. H. Benson. 

Perhaps, however, some _ readers of 
‘N. & Q.” may know of other works on 
the subject—books, pamphlets, articles, or 
essays. I should also be pleased to have 
references to frames and framers by eminent 
artists, architects, and archeologists; and 
the names and dates of any famous framers, 
particularly those born, or who have worked, 
inthe United Kingdom. Please reply direct. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MeEpIcAL PRo- 
FESSION.—At what period in the history of 
the nation did the Church receive power to 
give licences to the medical profession to 
practise the art of medicine and surgery ? 
One finds many seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century records, but how much earlier, and 
how much later, were they recognized ? 
What Acts of Parliament relate to this 
subject, and what are the chief authorities 
one should consult for information on these 
points ? J. CLARE Htpson. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


‘‘ Mesus.”’—A soldier, in sending home an 
acconnt of his share in one of the recent 
attacks on the Passchendaele ridge, made 
use of the word “‘ mebus”’ to describe one 
of the concrete blockhouses erected there 
by the Germans, and often mentioned as 
‘* pillboxes ”’ in war correspondents’ accounts 
of the fighting. When asked as to the 
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origin of the word “‘ mebus,”’ he replied that 
he understood it was formed from the initials 
of the German words composing the name 
of these concrete blockhouses. A friend 
suggests that four of the letters may re- 
present ‘‘ Hisern Beton Unter Stand,” but 
is unable to suggest a word for m. Can 
some correspondent confirm or supplement 
the suggestion ? J R. THORNE. 


Tuomas MALTON THE YOUNGER, 1748- 
1804.—TI should be grateful for the following 
information, which is not given in the 

‘“D.N.B.’ or ‘Bryan’: (1) name and parent- 
age of his wife ; (2) parentage of his father, 
Thomas Malton the elder (1726-1801), and 
also the name of his wife; (3) any other 
information or references concerning these 
two artists. L. E. TANNER. 

Savile Club, W. 


Prearson’s Epirions or CHAPMAN’S, 
Hrywoop’s, AND DEKKER’s DRAMATIC 
Worx«s.—Who edited these editions, and 
what is the estimate of them as to accuracy ? 

J. F. Rorron. 

Godalming. 


SaniaaR StRNAME.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the derivation and meaning 
of this very uncommon name, and if there 
are any other people in the country who 
bear it? The only families in Bristol 
answering to it are all branches of our own. 
I did once, however, hear a fYumour of 
some one in the vicinity of Cheltenham (a 
farmer, I believe) who was said to be known 
by it. Among ourselves it has been 
variously spelt (through ignorance) Sinegar, 
Senigar, but I think there can be no doubt 
that the correct method is Sanigar. 

Wm. SANIGAR. 

205 Avon Vale Road, Barton Hill, Bristol. 


‘“Mopern Society’: ‘“ Kemrenny.”—I 
should be glad to know the identity of a 
contributor to Modern Society (now no more) 
of numerous notes and anecdotes relating 
to the peerage and the aristocracy generally, 
some twenty years ago, under the pseudonym 
“ Keirkenny.” His style of writing was 
very similar to that of the late G. E. 
C(okayne). CURIOUS. 


WirurBaLtp.—In the light of recent criti- 
cism it would appear to be desirable to 
reconsider one’s views about Willibald, the 
biographer of St. Boniface. Would some 
correspondent be so kind as to say whether 
the following statement represents cor- 
rectly the latest opinions? There would 








Willibald living in the eighth century, not 
related to one another: (1) Willibaid 
(presbyter), probably born at Crediton, 
Devon, nephew and biographer of St. 
Boniface ; (2) Willibald, Bishop of Eich- 


of birth unknown. 


‘THe CLown oF Lonpon.’—How many 
numbers were issued of The Clown of London, 
a humorous publication circa 1845 ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


Tax on ARMORIAL Brarincs.—I have 
read somewhere that Lord Beaconsfield, 
when engaged in proposing some modifica- 
tions of taxation, is reported to have said, 
“All Europe will laugh at us if we support 
the British Constitution on footmen’s hair- 
powder,” and so the tax on hairpowder 
disappeared, Does not the tax on armorial 
bearings belong to the same category as to 
origin? I cannot find any reference in 
encyclopedias or elsewhere as to when this 
tax originated. 

The operation of this tax is certainly very 
disastrous from an antiquarian point of 
view. I have recently heard of several 
eases of persons possessing armorial bearings 
on their old furniture, plate, &c., going to the 
troukle of having them erased on account of 
this tax, or the fear of being prosecuted for 
its non-payment. G. J., FSA. 


Pickwick: ORIGIN OF THE Namre.—Mr. 
Justice Darling, in summing up in Seymour 
v. Heinemann on Nov 23, 1917, is reported 
to have said: “‘ Dickens got the name Pick- 
wick from the name of the proprietor of a 
line of coaches running between London and 
Bath.” 

But is this actually the case? There is 
a Wiltshire village bearing this name about 
10 miles from Bath, on the old coaching 
road. All readers of ‘ Pickwick‘ must 
agree that Dickens’s description of Bath 
must have been written from personal 
knowledge. Might not, therefore, the some- 
what quaint name of a spot where probably 
his coach changed horses have attracted 








seem to have been two persons named 





his attention, and suggested a name for his 
great character,? Is this view at all held 
elsewhere ? T. E. R. 


SPENSER AND ‘ THE SHEPHERD’S CALEN- 
par.’—I shall feel very grateful to anybody 
who can throw light upon a problem con- 
nected with ‘The Shepheardes Calender’ 
(1579). 

** Colin’s Emblem,” 
December Eclogue, is left blank. 


at the end of the 
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\ 
not until 1715 that any emblem appeared, 
when Hughes gives 
Vivitur ingenio cetera mortis erunt. 
This may be construed : ‘‘ One lives in one’s 
genius, other things pass away in death.” 

It is not known upon what, if any, 
authority Hughes inserts this “‘ emblem.” 
The words appear on the scroll surrounding 
Emblem I. in Peacham’s ‘ Minerva Britannia’ 
(1612), where a hand is shown protruding 
from behind a curtain (drawn to conceal the 
rest. of the figure), having written the words 
“* Mente Videbor ” (‘‘ by the mind I shall be 
seen ’’). 

The question is, were the words given by 
Hughes for ‘‘ Colin’s Emblem” borrowed 
from Peacham’s book, or is there an older 
source ? 

Colin is said to shadow the author of the 
‘Calender’ (published without an author’s 
name until 1611, when it was included 
among Spenser’s works). But Colin cannot 
possibly be Edmund Spenser, so it does not 
seem improbable that in the omission of the 
December emblem in 1579, and in the 
particular words inserted by Hughes, there 
is a clue to the real author of the poem, 

R. L, EAcre. 

19 Burghill Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Burton anp Youncs Famiries In Nor- 
FOoLK.—Henry Burton of Wreningham 
married in 1765 Elizabeth Youngs at Ash- 
wellthorpe ; both were buried at Langley. 
Can any of your readers supply me with 
the maiden names of their mothers, and tell 
me where they were born? Neither of the 
parish registers gives any help. 

Piha Csi. M. T. DavENeEy. 


Mary CuyristiAn alias Wiitson, 1750.— 
She died at Ratcliffe. Had a son Andrew 
Hearsey Willson, and brother Theophilus 
Hearsey—witness Andrew Hearsey (brother?). 
Any clues to her two husbands and an- 
cestors and descendants will oblige. I believe 
that twenty-two girls have been named 
after Hearseys and Christians; vide Baird, 
Elliott, &c. A. C. H. 


THE Porn’s Crosrzer.—The Pope is said 
never to carry a crosier unless he enters the 
diocese of Tréves—a statement for which the 
authority of St. Thomas Aquinas is claimed. 
Can any student of the Angelic Doctor verify 
this statement ? 

The reason that I have seen given is that 
when St. Peter sent SS. Eucharius, Valerius, 
and Maternus from Rome to that city, 





St. Maternus died on the way, and the others 
returned to tell the sad news in Rome; 
but St. Peter sent them back with his staff 
to lay upon the dead man, and he revived. 
Since then the Pope never carries one, but 
resumes in the Tréves diocese that given to 
St. Eucharius. A. BE. P. Re B. 


St. Grorce: Two INCIDENTS IN HIS 
Lirr.—I should be very grateful if any of 
your readers could give me the authorities 
for the two following incidents in the life 
of St. George, viz., 1, his restoration to life 
at the hands of the Blessed Virgin; 2, his 
arming by the Virgin and angels. These 
two scenes occur in ancient glass at St. 
Neots, Cornwall, and also in the English 
fifteenth-century alabaster reredos at La 
Celle, France. 

In 1849 an English alabaster panel of 
St. George and the Dragon was exhibited 
in Liverpool, before the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, by the late Rev. 
J. J. Moss. This has unfortunately been 
lost sight of ; it would be of much interest 
if its present whereabouts could be dis- 
covered. Puitie NELson. 


ANTHONY ARMS AND ANCESTRY.—Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ gives very briefly the 
arms of Anthony “of Suffolk.’ How is 
the leopard displayed ? It is an awkward 
charge to display artistically between two 
fiaunches. Where in Suffolk was the family 
formerly located ? Any information will be 
gladly received. 

LLEWELYN Lioyp, M.A, 

The Yew Trees, Kirby, Essex. 


ANGLICAN CLERGYMEN.—I should be glad 
of some biographical details of the careers 
of the following clergymen :— 

Wilson Bewicke, D.D., Rector of Ross 
and Bodenham. 

Charles Coopez, of Kirkby 
Overblow, Yorks. 

John Dade, V. of Stillington, Yorks. 

Francis Lhirendell, R. of Skirmur, Essex 

1770). 
Richard Marsh, B.A. Cantab., beneficed 
in Essex (1750). 

Gilbert Nelson, R. 
Norfolk (1748). 

John Orde, M.A., R. of Wensley, Cork. 

John Peareth, V. of Aldworth, Berks 
(1720). 

Thomas Stack, R. of Skirmur, Essex (1770). 

Robert Swinburn, V. of Findon, Sussex 
(1748). 

Please reply direct. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


D.D., R. 


of Okeley Magna, 


J. W. FAWCETT. 
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Rosert Vituiers c. 1640.—In the list of 
Royalist Compounders (Mason’s ‘ History 
of Norfolk’) appears the name of “ Robert 
Villiers of London.” 
What relation was he to Sir John Villiers 
(afterwards Lord Purbeck, brother of Buck- 
ingham), who married the younger daughter 
of Sir Edward Coke by his second wife, 
Lady (Elizabeth) Hatton, widow of Sir 
William Hatton, and daughter of Thomas 
Cecil, 2nd Lord Burleigh ? 
Robert Villiers of London “ had interest 
in the manor of Fakenham.” Lady Eliza- 
beth Hatton purchased that manor from 
the Crown, but was swindled out of it by 
her husband, Coke. It was restored to her 
after Coke’s death by the King’s order in 
Council in 1638. In 1647 Mr. James Cal- 
thorpe became owner of the manor, and it 
is supposed he bought it from a. “ Mr. 
Villiers,” possibly Mr. Robert Villiers. 
FAKENHAM. 


AIGUILLETTES.—Are the aiguillettes worn 
by staff officers and A.D.C.’s in full dress 
a relic of the time when the squire was 
supposed to carry the piqueting-rope ard 
pegs of the knight he was attending ? 

M.D. (2). 


St. CLEMENT AS Patron Sarnt.—I saw 
in a book the other day that St. Clement 
was the patron of merchants and traders. 
Is there any authority for this statement ? 
St. Giles, St. Clement, and others are 
supposed to protect smiths, but I want to 
know of a connexion between St. Clement 
and traders. W. A. Hirst. 


THe STEELYARD IN TsAmeS STREET.— 
Does any one know the exact date of the 
building of the Steelyard in Thames Street? 
Its later history is well known, but I cannot 
find particulars about the origin of the 
earliest building. W. A. Hirst. 


Rev. Joun Davies, D.D., CANON oF 
Duryam.—Could any reader give me in- 
formation about this versatile clergyman ? 
His ‘Pursuits of Literature and Philosophy 
considered as subservient to Morality 
and Religion’ (J. W. Parker, 1841) has for 
years been a favourite of mine. His name 
sounds so Welsh that I am anxious to know 
whether we can claim him among our 
“eminent Welshmen,’” whereof so many 
different lists have been compiled in late 
years. He became Rector of Gateshead in 
1840, and he was still there in 1860, but his 
name has disappeared from ‘ Crockford’ by 
1868. T. Liurcuip JONES. 








YeEAaMANS.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents help me to identify Edward 
Yeamans, whe was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1724, aged 9, and John 
Yeamans, admitted to the same school in 
1722, aged 9? The latter may have been 
Sir John Yeamans, the fifth baronet of that 
name, who matriculated at Oxford from 
Queen’s College in 1738, aged 18. The 
information in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies’ 
and G. E. C.’s ‘ Baronetage’ concerning this 
baronetcy is meagre. G. F. R. B. 


ParisH Recisters PrintED.—Is there any 
up-to-date list of the parish registers which 
have been printed ? In particular, have the 
registers of Stepney, Twickenham, and 
Workington been printed yet ? 

A. M. B. Irwin, Kt. 

49 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 

[The best lists of printed parish registers are 
Matthews’s ‘Contemporary Index to Printed Parish 
(and Non-Parochial) Registers,’ 1909, issued to sub- 
seribers; and ‘Catalogue of Phillimore’s Parish 
Register Series, 1913 ’ (price 6d., 120 Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2),. The Marriages of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, 
1568-1719, have been printed in 3 vols. by Mr, 
Colyer-Fergusson; of Twickenham, 1538-1812, in 
vol. iii. of Phillimore’s Middlesex Series; and of 
Workington, 1670-1837, in Phillimore’s Cumberland 
Series, vol. i.] 


WaLDER MAarten.—Somewhere in a West 
Sussex village churchyard is the gravestone 
of Walder Marten. Copy of inscription is 
required by A. E, Marten. 
Stuart House, Ely, Cambs. 


“ HEUEWERC.”’—Can any of your readers 
say what is the meaning of. this word? It 
occurs in a twelfth-century account of rent 
paid on Lammas day, i.e., ad gulam Augusti, 
the Ist of August. R. A. Ports. 


BorEMAN’S ‘ DESCRIPTION OF A GREAT 
VARIETY OF ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES.’— 
What is the date of this work, and where can 
a copy be seen? It is referred to in Brand's 
‘Popular Antiquities.’ E. E. Squires. 


Dutcr Lireraturr.—Is there in English, 
French, or Dutch a useful book on Dutch 
and Flemish literature, including folk-songs ? 
Does a good anthology of Dutch and Flemish 
lyrics exist 2? Have any lyrists of un- 
deniably great genius written in Dutch and 
Flemish, especially during the last half- 
century ? Finally, is there a good collec- 
tion of Dutch and Flemish proverbs ? 

A collection of the best lyries of Holland 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, accom- 
panied by a line-for-line prose translation, 





Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 





is a thing to be desired. G. W. 
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Scott at Les ANDELYS.—The Journal de 
Rouen of Nov. 17, 1917, republishes the guide- 
book assertions about Walter Scott visiting 
the town of Les Andelys on Jan. 17, 1827, 
and signing in a local hostelry his name as 
* mr. Guillaume I’ Kcossais.”’ 

This seems like an invention of some 
romantic traveller. Can it be verified for 
the benefit of the numerous readers of 
Walter Scott in France ? 

C. R. GRAVILLE. 


CepaRs IN EnGLAND.—Will any of your 
readers, conversant with the subject, give 
me an idea of the maximum size of cédars 
in this country? I measured the fine 
specimen at Camer, in this county, a few days 
ago, and found it 26 feet in girth at 1} feet 
from the ground—before the spread of any 
lateral branches. Are there many that 
beat this ? 8S. R. C. 

Canterbury. 


CraupE Duvat, THE HigHwayMan.—Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.” offer information on 
the following points ? 

1. Where was this highwayman’s birth- 
place in Normandy ? 

2. He came to England in 1660, as page 
or footman to the then Duke of Richmond. 
How long did he remain in that employ ? 

3. In what year was the hostelry known 
as “The Duval Arms” in Duval's Lane 
pulled down to make way for a new railway 
extension ? “‘The Duval Arms” bore on 
its signboard the mounted figure of Claude 
Duval. 

4, Particulars wanted concerning the 
house in Chandos Street, Covent Garden, 
where Duval was captured. 

5. Who sentenced Duval to be executed 
at Tyburn? Was it Sir Matthew Hale ? 
Was he executed on Jan. 21, 1669, or in 
February, 1670 ? 

6. Dr. William (or Walter) Pope says in 
his ‘ Memoires of Monsieur Du Vall’ that 
after the execution he was cut down and 
taken to the Tangier Tavern, St. Giles’s, 
where he lay in state all that night. Dr. 
Pope adds that a gentleman, while stripping 
Duval of his clothes, put his hand in Duval’s 
pocket, and discovered the speech, written 
in a bold hand and signed, which Duval had 
intended to make on the gallows, but did 
not. Dr. Pope says that after much trouhle 
he obtained it. What is the nature of this 
document ? Does it still exist ? 

7. According to tradition and to the 
‘Memoirs,’ Duval was buried in the centre 
aisle of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, 








London. A white marble slab was erected 
to his memory by his friends, which bore the 
“family arms, curiously engraved,” and an 
epitaph of eight lines of verse in black 
letters. Where was Duval really buried ? 
The annals of St. Paul’s Church do not 
mention this monument, nor can any tomb- 
stone bearing these “‘ family arms” and 
epitaph be found. 
THomMAS CROMPTON. 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


[The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ in its notice of Duval 
says that some of the incidents narrated in the 
‘Memoirs’ ‘ascribed to the pen of William 
Pope” appear unworthy of credence. The B.M. 
Catalogue enters the pamphlet (which is anony- 
mous) under Walter Pope. 

1. The ‘ Memoirs’ state that Duval was born 
at Domfront, Normandy, in 1643. 

3. What is the authority for speaking of 
“The Duval Arms ”’ in Duval’s Lane? Duval’s 
name has been associated with a private house in 
the lane called after him. This house was pulled 
down in 1871, and the Duval legend was trans- 
ferred to another house near, which was also 
pulled down in 1897. Long articles on these 
houses appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on Jan. 29 and 
March 19, 1898, Mr. Jonw Hess showing in the 
former that ‘‘ Duval’s Lane” was a popular 
corruption of ‘‘ Devil’s Lane,” as the property 
was described in a survey made in 1611, half a 
century before Duval arrived in England. 

4. The ‘ Memoirs’ say that the house was the 
Hole-in-the-Wall. 

5. The London Gazette for Jan. 20-24, 1669[70], 
contains a short account of Duval’s trial at the 
Old Bailey, which states that he was executed 
on the 21st. There is no mention of the judge 
who presided at the trial. It may have been 
Sir William Morton, of whom Foss says in his 
‘Judges of England,’ vol. vii., 1864, p. 148, that 
he was the terror of highwaymen, and that he 
** prevented the mercy of the Crown being ex- 
tended to him [Duval] by threatening to resign 
if so notorious an offender was allowed to escape.” 
An earlier number of The London Gazette—that for 
Nov. 15-18, 1669—had contained a royal pro- 
clamation, dated ‘‘ Whitehal, Nov. 17,” offering 
a reward of 201. to any person who should lead 
to the arrest and conviction of any one of a 
number of notorious criminals, the first on the 
list being ‘‘ Lewis alias Lodowick alias Cloud de 
Val alias Brown.” 

6. The specch is printed in full in the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
which are reprinted in the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ 
vol. iii. The speech occurs on p. 313. 

7. The ‘D.N.B.,’ in stating that Duval was 
buried ‘‘in the centre aisle of Covent Garden 
Church, under a stone inscribed with an epitaph 
beginning 

Here lies Du Vall: Reader, if male thou art, 

Look to thy purse ; if female, to thy heart,”’ 
follows the ‘ Memoirs’; but we are informed on 
excellent authority that there jis no entry of 
Duval’s funeral in the Burial Registers of St. 
Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, and that there is 
no ‘‘ white marble slab” or any other monument 
to Duval’s memory in the church or churchyard.] 
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‘An Aprev To THE TuRF’: 4TH EARL 
or ABINGDON.—In 1778 a pamphlet was 
published by M. Smith, London, entitled 
“An Adieu to the Turf,’ from the E—1 of 
A——n to his Grace the A p of Y—k. 
Does any one know who was the author 
of this poetical satire on the 4th Earl of 
Abingdon (1740-99) ? 

On the title is a quotation, said to be 
from Shakespeare, ‘ Henry IV.’ :— 

“Tl repent, and that suddenly, while I am 
in some liking. I shall be out of heart shortly, 
and then I shall have no strength to repent. 
Company, villainous company, hath been the 
ruin of me.” 

Where does this quotation come from ? 

The first stanza of the satire is as follows: 
Great Prelate! Thou whose bloody Birch 
More wonders work’d, than e’er in Church 

Thy Sermons cou’d perform, 
At whose dark brow and low’ring face, 
Old Westminster’s affrighted Race 
Trembled through every form. 
William Markham, previously Bishop of 
Chester, was Archbishop of York from 1777 
to 1807. Was the 4th Earl of Abingdon 
educated at Westminster ? 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
1778, p. 240, there is a notice of a pamphlet, 
‘ A Letter to the Earl of Abingdon, in which 
his Grace of York’s Notions of Civil Liberty 
are examined by Liberalis,’ published in 
The London Evening Post. 

Also the ‘ Adieu to the Turf’ is reviewed 
in The Westminster Magazine for June, 
1778, p. 226 :— 

** A humorous satire, but unfair censure, on the 
Earl, for his having quitted an idle, extravagant, 
and dissipated life and character, to addict him- 
self to the service of his country. Shaftesbury 
recommends ridicule as atest of truth, but we 
apprehend that it is oftener used to supply the 


place of it.” 
C. M. Prior. 
Adstock Manor, Winslow, Bucks. 
[The reference is ‘1 Henry IV’ Act III., 
sc. iii., Falstaff’s opening speech. ‘The Oxford 
Shakespeare ’ reads spoil, not ‘‘ ruin.’’] 





Swine my Brirary.—In ‘Social Eng- 
land,’ ed. Traill, vol. i. p. 87, is this state- 
ment (by O. M. Edwards) :— 

‘“* Probably the last [animals] to be domesticated 
were swine and bees, and concerning the domes- 
tication of these we have legends. Swine were 
first brought into Britain by Gwydion ab Don.” 

Can any one tell me where the legend 
occurs? And does any element of fact under- 
lie it? Neolithic man in Britain had in 
some sense domesticated the wild hog, 
but that would not preclude a considerable 
importation, at the dawn of historical times, 
of an already domesticated breed. Was 








Don a real person, and is he heard of else- 
where ? Is he possibly the Don from whom 
Dunmow (Dono-mowe, Don’s mow or farm- 
stead) took itsname? And if so, is the very 
ancient custom of the Dunmow flitch a 
memorial (perhaps, originally, a yearly 
sacrifice) of this importation? Essex was 
certainly the great swine-herding county 
at the time of the Doomsday Survey ; it 
then numbered 90,000 pigs, a much larger 
number than most counties. It was pre- 
cisely the place for such an importation, 
being largely forest. The wild breed may 
have been killed off. E. Inmurr Rosson. 
Felsted. 


Zoxa’s ‘ Rome.’—It is said that several 
characters in this powerful study were 
drawn without disguise from well-known 
prelates of the Papal Court and household 
(temp. Leo XIII.). I am unaware that a 
key was ever actually published, but I 
should be greatly obliged if your readers 
could give me information on this point, 
and identify Cardinal Boccanera, Cardinal 
Sanguinetti, Cardinal Sarno, Monsignor 
Nani, Monsignor Fornaro, or any other of 
Zola’s personages. 

MontTacuE SumMMERS, F.R.S.L. 


Cotumspus MEpDALLION.—I have recently 
been given a medallion, of metal plated with 
copper, 27 inches in diameter, % inch thick, 
bearing the head and shoulders of Columbus 
on the obverse, and the Western hemisphere 
on the reverse. The designer’s name, A. O. 
Ameis, also appears on the right shoulder 
of Columbus. The inscription, “ Presented 
by the Editor of The Christian Globe as a 
reward of merit,’ also appears on_ the 
obverse. There is no date. Is anything 
known of this medallion, or when it was 
issued ? The present proprietors of the 
paper have no knowledge of it. 

Percy F. Hoae, Lieut. R.G.A. 

8 The Terrace, Lower Barracks, Chatham. 


Exizaseta Moncx.—This lady, described 
as a married woman, is said to have been 
interred in the parish church of Bromley, 
Kent ; date uncertain, but probably some 
time in the closing years of the seventeenth 
or opening years of the eighteenth century. 
Certain genealogical authorities say that 
she ‘“ adopted an infant boy.” That is all 
I can at present gather about her with any 
certainty. In the register of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, however, under date Feb. 18, 
1714, an Elizabeth Monck, a widow, 1s 
recorded to have been “ carried away” ! 
Was it to Bromley for interment ? What 
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was the motive also of associating the inter- 
ment of this lady with the naive remark 
that ‘‘she adopted an infant boy,” unless 
something lurks behind? If this fact is 
recorded on her cenotaph in so crude a 
form, it is one of the strangest memorials 
I have ever met. However, [ think I have 
a clue to the mystery, and am on the track 
of this ‘‘ infant boy” ; but I should be very 
grateful for more definite information. Can 
any member of the Kent Archmological 
Society afford me such? I want to identify 
this “adopted boy” with another boy 
about whose origin there is a mystery. 

J. W. B. 


Boox aBovur Prratrs.—I have been asked 
to identify a small book (5 by 3 in.) con- 
taining biographies of pirates. The title- 
page is lost, and the only clue left is the 
name of the printer at the bottom of the 
last page: “T. Johnson, 92 Dale Street, 
Liverpool.” About a dozen of the bio- 
graphies are probably based on Capt. 
Johnson’s well-known ‘General History of 
the Pyrates’ (5th edition, 1735), but some 
of the naval heroes flourished in more recent 
times, such as, e.g., Benito de Soto (hanged 
at Gibraltar, 1830) and Charles Gibbs and 
Thomas J. Wansley (Bellevue Prison, New 
York, 1831). The book was _ probably 
published in the thirties. Can any kind 
reader help me ? bbs Ke 


‘ PocaHontTas,’ A PormM.—Who was the 
author of the poem ‘ Pocahontas’ ? 
£.. 8: 


EpMONSTONE OF NeEwton.—lI shall be 
glad if any of your readers can send me 
particulars regarding James Edmonstone of 
Newton, who was born in 1627, and suc- 
ceeded to Newton in 1661. He was the 
son of William Edmonstone, minister of 
Kilmadock, the other children being Archi- 
bald, Margaret, Nancy, and Katherine. 
I should like particularly to know the name 
of James Edmonstone’s wife, and the fate 
of his brother and sisters. 

F. A. JOHNSTON, 

56 Queen's Gate, S.W. 


‘ BLACKWOOD’ AND THE CHALDEE MANU- 
scripTt.—I take the following from Black- 
wood for April, 1917, p. 434, col. 2 :— 


“The first number of the Magazine is still 
memorable for the Chaldee Manuscript, an 
elaborate jest, hit upon by a happy accident— | 
a jest, moreover, which set all Edinburgh by the 


the point was so sharp that it pierced deep into 
the heart of Edinburgh society. One subject 
only was in all minds, upon all tongues—the 












Chaldee Manuscript. From a second edition the 
offending work was withdrawn, in deference to 
public opinion; but the withdrawal merely in- 
tensified the people’s curiosity, and the original 
number was handed about from friend to friend 
with a sort of furtive persistence.” 
I have referred to the first volume of the 
set of Blackwood in the British Museum, 
and also to that in our local library ; but 
there is no trace of the Chaldee Manuscript. 
Where can I see a copy of the original 
edition of the first number ? R. B. P. 
‘Tue Art oF BooK-KEEPING.’—This jeu 
desprit consists of ten verses. I shall be 
glad to learn who wroie it. The first two 
verses run :— 
How hard when those who do not wish to lend, 
thus lose their books ; : 
Are snared by angler-folks that fish with 
literary ‘“‘ Hooks,” ’ 
Who call and take some favourite tome, but 
never read it through ; 
Thus they complete their set at home by 
making one at you. 


I, of my ‘‘ Spenser” quite bereft last winter, 
sore was shaken ; 
Of ‘“‘ Lamb ” I’ve but a quarter left, nor could 


I save my ‘‘ Bacon ”’ ; 


And then Isaw my “‘ Crabbe” at last, like Hamlet, 
backward go; 
And as the tide was ebbing fast, of course 
I lost my ‘‘ Rowe.” 
W. E. W. 


CHARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK: 
HIs Wives.—Have the first two wives of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, ever been 
clearly identified ? He is supposed to have 
married aunt and niece, basing his plea for 
divorcee on this ground among others. 
Anne Brown was one of the ladies to Queen 
Elizabeth (who died 1503). She was con- 
tracted to Brandon, 1505; married after1508; 
died 1512, leaving two daughters. She was 
called the third daughter of Sir Anthony 
Brown, Governor of Calais, by the Lady 
Lucy Neville, whose sister Margaret, widow 
of Sir John Mortimer, Brandon married in 
1506, and divorced in 1507. 

But Lady lLucy’s first husband, Sir 
Thomas Fitzwilliam of Aldwark, died in 
1495 only, as can be seen on her monument 
at Tickhill ; therefore it is almost impossible 
that her daughter by her second husband, Sir 
Anthony Brown, can have been old enough 
to be the Anne Brown who became Lady 
Brandon ; and if she were a daughter by a 
former marriage, the Lady Margaret Mor- 
timer cannot have been her aunt. This lady 
is represented as of mature age, and her 
husband was killed at the battle of Bos- 
worth, 1485. As she was the fourth 
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daughter of John Neville, Marquess of 
Montacu‘e (married 1457, killed 1471), she 
cannot have been much more than 40 at 
her second marriage with Brandon. The 
identity of these two ladies seems extremely 
uncertain, but perhaps some more definite 
information has now been discovered. 

M. T. F. 


‘Mr. Howarp,’ Portrarir sy G. H. 
Hartow.—Can any reader tell me who was 
the Mr. Howard whose portrait was painted 
by G. H. Harlow and engraved in mezzotint 
by W. Say? He is seated in an armchair, 
holding a piece of paper with both hands. 
The portrait is full sag The mezzotint 
is 22% in. by 17 in. W. H. QUARRELL. 


WantaGe, Berks: INN CALLED THE 
Pricr’s Arms.—I am anxious to locate an 
inn at Wantage, Berkshire, formerly situated 
on the ‘“ Priors Hold”’ estate, in 1784 
belonging to John Price, Esq., of ‘“‘ The 
Ham,” Wantage, High Sheriff of Berks in 
1752. The inn bore his arms as its sign, 
and is said to have been a stopping-place of 
some interest in the coaching days. Upon 
what road was it situated, and when was 
it demolished? Any information will be 
gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell, Surrey. 


SHEePrparp Murper Stone.—This square 
hewn stone, half hidden in the grass by 
the side of the Mansfield-Nottingham main 
road, about 2 miles from Newstead Abbey, 
bears the legend : -~ 

Near this spot 
Elizabeth Sheppard 
of Papplewick 
was murdered by 
Charles Rotherham 
July 7th, 1817 
Aged 17 years. 
Will some one give me details of the crime 
and trial? The Nottingham gazetteers are 
silent. Brerenargp M‘QUILLIN. 
Liberal Club, Leicester. 


LANDED GENTRY femp. GrEoRrGE III.— 
Were county directories or any work on the 
Janded gentry published as early as the 
reign of George III. ? H. L. H. B. 


Prince CHARLES Epwarp STuART AND 
A Frenca Princess.—Is anything known 
about a project of marriage between him 
and one of Lewis XV.’s daughters? I am 
interested in an engraving (without any title 
or signature, but certainly French, and of the 


seems to be connected with such a pro- 
spective event in the Pretender’s life. 

The young princess is represented stand- 
ing before the door of a small circular 
temple ; two columns of its peristyle bear 
medallions of her ancestors—Henry IV., 
Lewis XITI., Lewis XIV., and Lewis XV. ; 
and her personal resemblance with the last 
of the kings is emphasized by the engraver. 
To the same temple is going the young 
prince, led by a female figure who is revealed 
to be the Queen of France by her fleur-de- 
lised crown and mantle. A child near the 
Queen has a double shield bearing (1) France, 
(2) quarterings of alliances, legible with 
difficulty, one of them seeming to be Medicis, 
for Henry IV.’s wife, I suppose. I do not 
think it necessary to describe the symbolical 
figures surrounding the group above: Truth, 
Justice, War, Arts, Religion, Love, and the 
lying Error and Discord ; they are too well 
known in subjects of that period. 

With respect to the figure supposed to be 
the Young Pretender, nothing is_ really 
convincing as to his identity ; he is dressed 
as a Roman warrior, but the head seems 
to have been traced after a portrait. A 
child before him carries a laurel branch and 
a sceptre. In the background a crowd 
applauds. It should be added that the 
Queen’s head is certainly intended to be a 
portrait, too, and reminds one forcibly of 
Mary Leczinska. Had not she some special 
interest in the Young Pretender, he being 
the son of a Polish woman? 

PIERRE TURPIN. 
44 Heath Terrace, Leamington Spa. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTER.— 
1. Who wrote the following lines, and where 
do they appear ? 
His taste exact for faultless fact 
Amounts to a disease. 
. Calderon is stated to have said that “ the 
Pres. sin that man commits is being born.” 
Is this correct? If so, where does he use the 
words ? F. R. Cave. 
Folly Gate, Okehampton, Devon. 


3. ‘* Too wise to err, too good to be unkind ”— 
as applied to God. I have known this quotation 
all my life. I find it used in the first verse of a 
poem on ‘Submission,’ by G. B. W.,in The Baptist 
Reporter for April, 1843, as follows :— 
My God! Thou art too wise to err, 

Too good to be unkind ; 
My way I would to Thee refer, 

And wait Thy will, resign’d. 
Is this its origin ? JOHN T. PAGE. 
[Mr. Gurney Benham, in ‘ Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations,’ revised edition, 1912, attributes the 
expression to the “Rev. John East (19th 
Century),’’ but cites nothing in support of the 





middle of the eighteenth century) which 





authorship. 
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Replies. 
BARNARD FLOWER, 
THE KING’S GLAZIER. 


(12 S. iii. 436.) 


Somer years ago I investigated the date of 
Flower’s coming into the kingdom, with a 
view of ascertaining whether he could be 
definitely associated with the Fairford glass. 
I also collected a good deal of information as 
to the Flemish colony of glaziers and glass- 
painters established in Southwark about this 
period. 

I agree with H. C. that, for the present, 
Mr. Lethaby’s dates must not be taken into 
account. He appears to have confused the 
period covered by some Exchequer T.R. 
accounts with the actual dates of the pay- 
ments to Flower. These are as follows :— 

T.R. Miscellaneous Books, vol. 214, 
21 Henry VII.--1 Henry VIII., 1505-10. 

10 April, 21. Henry VII. [1506]. ‘‘ltem, to 
Barnard Flower, the Kings glasier, for his hole 
yeeres fee, due at o’ Lady-day the Annunciac’on 
last passed, for keping of certen of the King’s 
manors & castells in Rep’ac’on with glasses, 
xxii.” —P. 52. 

26 June, 21 Henry VII. [1506]. ‘“‘ Item, to 
Barnard Flowre the Kings glasier vpon an 
indent’® towards the glasing of the Chauncell 
of the King’s College at Cambrige, xxx #.”— 
P. 72. 

29 Sept., 22 Henry VII. [1506]. ‘* Barnarde 
Flo’ the Kings glasier half veeres fee for kepinge 
of certen of the Kings castells & manors in 
Rep’ac’on, xij #.’—P. 101. 

= March, 22 Henry VII. [1507], similar entry, 

Also on 30 Sept., 23 Henry VII. [1557]; 
81 March, 23 Henry VII. [1508]; 31 March, 
24 Henry VII. [1509]. 

Thus Flower was in the service of the 
Crown early in 1505. Can we prove an 
earlier date ? Unfortunately, his patent of 
appointment as King’s glazier is not recorded 
on the Rolls, and it is possible that he never 
was technically so appointed. It is, how- 
ever, known that much of the glazing 
executed in England immediately prior to 
1505 is either Flemish work or shows signs 
of Flemish influence. The portrait of Prince 
Arthur in Great Malvern Priory was the 
gift of Henry VII. in 1501-2 (Westlake, 
iii. p. 28 n.) ; while the corresponding portrait 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is known to 
be Flemish work. Did not these portraits 


emanate from the same atelier ? and if so, | 











The following document throws some light 
upon the provenance of English glass at a 
later period, 


Letters and Papers Henry VIII., 
vole 162, folio 131. 
[The Glaziers’ Petition to Cromwell, ¢- 1537 ?] 

Mekely besechithe your honorable Lordeshipe 
we your pore suppliantts and contynewall 
oratoures the felishipe and fremen of the crafte 
of Glasyers crafte to be so good Lorde vnto vs 
your pore Suppliantts that we may haue the 
Kyngs lawes to procede agaynst one peter 
Nicholson the Glasicr a stranger whiche hath 
offendide the Kyngs Acte made by our Sou’eigne 
Lorde the Kyng and all his lordes both spirituall 
and temp’rall enactyde by his sou’eignes parlya- 
mente and according vnto that we your saide 
suppliantts humblie besechithe your grace that 
the Kings lawes may procede vpon hym by your 
Lordeshipes favoure I truste that your Lorde- 
shipe will lete vs haue the Kyngs Lawes and in 
this that we may haue yo" Gracyous andswere 
where to we shall stande and in this we shall 
enfourme your Lordeshipe the trewithe That 
is that they [sie] sayd peter Nicholson dothe 
nat onely kepe theise five seru’nts [servants] 
straungers to doo onely your Lordeshipes worke 
alone but he takith but he takith [sic] allmens 
worke that he may gett besydes Whereby that 
he offendithe the Acte and yet more ou’ [more- 
over] that the saide peter Nicholson doth nat 
onely sett theise men aworke here but he setts 
more men aworke beyeonde the see and bryngithe 
his glasse reddy wrought ou’ [over] in to Eng- 
lande whereby that our Englisshe men cannat be 
sett in worke and more ou’ the Kyngs Grace 
loses his custome and inthis excepte that your 
honorable Lordshipe be good vnto vs beyng the 
Kyngs pore Subiectts that we may haue the 
Kyngs Lawes to procede orells theise straungers 
will vtterly vndoo vs and In this our Grevouse 
comepleynte and it will please your Lordeshipe 
to shewe your Gracyous fauour vwnto vs_ the 
Kyngs lovyng subiectts to se anorder in thisand 
to reforme it and your Lordeshipe byndith vs 
to be yo™ trewe beademen and we shall praye 
for your longe contyneweunce in hellth and high 
p’seruacyon tothe pleasure of God 

[Endorsed] The suplicac’on 

of the crafte of 
Glasiers. 

‘The Act referred to here is not that of 
1 Ric. III. c. 12, prohibiting the importation 
of “‘ painted glasses,’ but the Statute of 
Aliens referred to by H. C. The tradition of 
the Fairford glass probably rests upon some 
action taken or proposed to be taken under 
the former Act. Obviously this Act was no 
longer regarded as being in force. It wiil be 
seen that the English glaziers tacitly adrait 
the superiority cf the foreign workmanship, 
and they lay stress upon the number of 
workmen employed by Nicholson. Many 
of the names of his workmen are preserved 
in an action in the Star Chamber which was 


were they not both executed at Dort in| first brought to light by Mr. Page in his 
Flanders ? 


valuable introduction to the Huguenot 
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Society’s ‘ Letters of Denization, 1509-1603.’ 
I have very full abstracts of these documents, 
which, if not too lengthy, I should be glad 
to reproduce in these columns. In my 
opinion, however, they do not support Mr. 
Page’s description of the Flemish colony as 
glassmakers. The whole point of the 
quarrel between the two parties is obscured 
if we lose sight of the fact that they were 
rival craftsmen. Flower, we know from 
T.R. Misec., vol. 236, 7 Hen. VIII. Dec., 
bought large quantities of Norman or white 
glass; and I believe that his coloured glass 
was “ Rhenish,” 7.e., Lorraine glass It 
would be possible to compile from the above- 
mentioned documents and other sources a 
fairly complete list of the foreign glaziers in 
London of this period, and a less complete 
list of the native workmen A yee the same 
period. If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ has 
leisure for the task, I shall “be happy to 
place my material at his disposal. 
EK. Wynpuam Hume. 

Clare, Sevenoaks. 





WHITE HART SILVER, DORSET. 
(12 8. iii. 30, 97.) 


May I be allowed to supplement what I said 
on this subject at the latter reference ? 

In answering Miss Craic's question as to 
whether the fine of “ White Hart. Silver,” 
as imposed by Henry III. on certain estates 
in Dorset, was still paid into the Exchequer, 
and also her request for any general in- 
formation on the subject, I gave the story 
as recorded in Coker’s * Survey of Dorsct- 
shire’ and Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset.’ 

But I was then rather of opinion that the 
whole story was of a somewhat legendary 
character, and doubted whether any definite 
information on the subject would be forth- 
coming, though, at the same time, I suggested 
that inquiries might be made in the proper 
quarters. These inquiries do not seem to 
have been made, or, ati all events, no result 
has been recorded in ‘ N. & Q”’ 

I note, however, that Mr. Baytrry, 
following on my reply, gives (p. $8) an extract 
from F. R. Heath’s ‘ Dorset’ (‘‘ The Little 
Guides’), p. 84, in which 
**Paller vouches for the payment of White 
Hart Silver, having in his own person made the 
payment, although he quaintly adds, he ‘ never 
tasted the venison,’ so the custom survived to 
the days of the Gre at Rebellion. The old legend 
apart from this, t-e-, as regards the origin of the 
payment, lacks perc “ict evidence, for both 
the Pipe Rolls and*other official records and 
documents are silent on the subject.” 








This is the opinion of the last editors of 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset’ (8rd edition); but, 
however this may he, IT am now atkle to 
bring some further evidence (and that of 
quite a modern character) to hear upon the 
authenticity of the payment of the alleged 
customary fine. 

Some little time after my reply appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ I happened to meet the Rev. 
Canon J. C. M. Mansel-Pleydell, late Vicar 
of Sturminster Newton, Dorset, and knowing 
that he was a son of a late owner of the 
Whateombe estate,* which comprised the 
Clenston property, the subject of the locus 
in quo, I asked him if he could give me any 
information relative to Miss Craia’s inquiry, 
and showed him the articles that had 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on the subject. 
Thereupon he very kindly went into the 
matter, so far as it could be gathered from 
family papers to which he had access, and 
gave me permission to make what use I 
pleased of such information as he was able 
to give me. He referred me, of course, to 
the account given by Coker which formed the 
basis of what is related in Hutchins, and 
stated that Hutchins’s account of the story 
is the one generally accepted in the family. 
He writes :— 

“© T am afraid I have nothing more to go upon, 
except that I have often heard my father talk 
of it as the correct traditional story in the family- 
He also told me that there was a charge upon 
the estatet (I think about 11. 10s. per ann.) until 
he accepted an offer to commute the annual 
payment by a final sum.” 

It is believed that this occurred about the 
year 1880. 

Canon Mansel-Pleydell also said that he 
had looked very carefully through all the 
family papers in his possession, hoping to 
come across some record to throw light upon 
the story, but without success. 

In a subsequent letter he said :— 

**T enclose you notes of Sir J- De la Lynde. 
I am afraid they tell no more than you know 
already. But I am certainly correct as to what 
my father told me about payments to the Ex- 
chequer. I wonder whether we could obtain 
information from the Exchequer Office. It 
might be worth trying.” 

At the same time he sent me extracts from 
the pedigrees showing how the De la Lynde 
property came to the Mortons and Pleydells ; 

The ie te Mr. J. C. Mansel-Pleydel!l of What- 
eae co. Dorset, one of the founders and first 
President of the still flourishing Dorset Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club, and author 
of several well-known works upon Dorset flora 
and fauna. 

+ Winterborne Clenston, part of the What- 
combe property- 
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but as this is all fairly set out in the pedigrees 
of these families in Hutchins, and of the 
closely allied families of Clavell and Mansel 
there published, I will not take up space in 
going over it again here. 

Acting upon this suggestion, I recently 
went to the Public Record Office, the 
Treasury Office, and to the Office of Woods 
and Forests—to each of which I was referred 
in turn—where my inquiries were courteously 
attended to by the various officials. But 
inasmuch as the scanty nature of the 
materials I was able to adduce was not 
considered to afford the necessary data upon 
which a search could be made with any 
reasonakle prospect of success, it would seem 
that in the absence of further evidence 
derived from family documents any advance 
in this matter is not likely to be achieved. 

Canon Mansel-Pleydell has, however, very 
kindly promised to make further researches 
amongst the family papers and to consult 
the agent of the estate upon the matter as 
opportunity serves, for “‘ it would be a great 
pity,” said he, ‘to lose all trace of so 
interesting a bit of family history.” 

There at present the matter must stand. 
However, 1 think it has now been fairly 
established, notwithstanding all the doubts 
thrown upon the authenticity of the tradition 
by Hutchins and others, that not only was 
the story as told of the “‘ White Hart 
Silver’ not an apocryphal or an improbable 
one, but that the fine, so arbitrarily imposed 
more than six centuries ago, has been paid 
up to, and has only been finally compounded 
for in, quite recent times. This effectually 
disposes of the suggestion contained in Mr. 
Heath’s account that the custom had only 
“survived to the days of the Great Re- 
bellion.” J. 8. Upar, F.S.A. 





MEMBERS OF THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT. 
(12 S. iii, 299, 366.) 


1. John Fielder, M.P. for St. Ives from 
circa April, 1647 (writ dated Feb. 9), till the 
Cromwellian dissolution, April, 1653.—He 
was of Borough Court, Hants, s. and h. of 
John Fielder of the same place by Alice, 
dau. and heir of William Cooke of Worpeden, 
Surrey (by Ann, eldest dau. of Sir George 
Tipping of co. Oxford, knight). Succeeded 
his father in the family estate in September, 
1638. Sheriff of Hants, 1641-2. Took an 
active part on the Parliament side from the 
beginning of the Civil War, being at an 


forces to be raised in Hants and Sussex. 
From January, 1642/3, till January, 1644/5, 
he was Governor of Portsmouth; and 
Governor of Farnham Castle from Apr. 5, 
1645, until. discharged Oct. 31 of the same 
year upon the fortifications of that castle 
being “ slighted’? by order of Parliament. 
By Parliamentary ordinance he was ap- 
pointed in 1643 on the Assessment and 
Sequestration Committees for Hants, and 
also on that for the Associated Counties ; 
and in the following year on the Committee 
for raising special forces in the county, on 
that for the General Assessment of East 
and West, and also for putting in Execution 
the Ordinances of Parliament. Though 
elected to Parliament in 1647, he took no 
active part in the proceedings of the House 
until 1649, doubtless because of military 
duties, and for the same reason was excused 
at the call of the House on Apr. 24, 1648. 
But between Feb. 20, 1649, and Mar. 1, 
1653, he is named on no fewer than 104 
Parliamentary committees, including the 
important Committees for maintaining a 
Preaching Ministry, Irish Affairs, for taking 
the Engagement, Goldsmiths’ Hall Com- 
pounding, Plundered Ministers, and the Navy 
Committee. He was also a Commissioner in 
the Act for removing obstructions to the 
sale of bishops’ lands, 1649 ; was on July 21, 
1649, appointed colonel of five companies 
of foot and one troop of horse at Donington, 
his pay as colonel and captain of foot to be 
1,148/. lls. ld. On Aug. 31, 1649, he was 
ordered to receive 1,200/. for his services as 
Governor of Portsmouth, and 1,148. his 
arrears generally, to be paid out of concealed 
delinquent estates to be discovered by him ; 
but this was ultimately ordered to be paid 
to him by the Committee for Compounding. 
Under the Commonwealth he was member 
of the third Council of State, 1651-2, and 
of the fifth Council, December, 1652, to 
April, 1653. Took no part in public affairs 
under the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 
though he was elected for Castle Rising to 
the Parliament of Richard Cromwell, and 
certainly sat in the same. He returned 
with the Rumpers in May, 1659, and sat on 
one or two committees, being fined 5l. on 
Sept. 30 for non-attendanee. After the 
second Restoration of the Rump in December 
he resumed his seat, and remained until the 
end of the Parliament in March, 1660, after 
which he disappears from history. I have 


failed to discover the date of his death. 
His wife was Margaret, eldest dau. of Sir 
John Trevor of Denbighshire, by whom he 





early date appointed colonel of the local 





left issue. 
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2. William Lemman (or Leman), M.P. for 
Hertford, Sept., 1645, to 1653.—Of Northaw 
or Northall, co. Hertford. Citizen and 
woollen draper, then fishmonger, of London, 
5th son of William Leman of Beccles, Suffolk, 
by Alice, dau. of Bourne of .Norwich, 
and nephew of Sir John Leman, Knight, in 
1632 Lord Mayor of London. In 1632 he 
purchased of William Sidley the manor of 
Northaw, and in the same year inherited 
the estate of his uncle Sir John at Worboys, 
co. Huntingdon. Was Sheriff of Herts, 
1635-6, and of Hunts, 1640-41. Excused 
himself from contributing to the King’s 
expenses in the Scottish war, April, 1639. 
One of the Commissioners for Herts in the 
Scandalous Ministers Act, 1642. D.l. 
Herts, Aug. 23, 1642. Actively supported 
the Parliament cause from the commence- 
ment of the Civil War, and was appointed 
by ordinance upon the following Herts 
county committees:—In 1643, Assessment 
and Sequestration, also for 5th and 20th 
parts, on the Standing Committee for 
Associated Counties, and for collecting the 
assessment for the same ; likewise for raising 
forces in the county. In 1644, for general 
assessment of East and West. In 1645, for 
raising and maintaining the New Model, and 
for raising the Scots Assessment. Sub- 
scribed .to the League and Covenant as 
M.P. Oct. 29, 1645. Joint Treasurer of 
War to the Parliament. Was a very active 
committeeman, his name appearing on no 
fewer than 137 committees between Dec. I, 
1645, and Mar. 1, 1653. Among the more 
important of these prior to the King’s 
death were, in 1646, that for adjudging 
scandalous offences; in 1647, Complaints 
against M.P.s, and also that of Plun- 
dered Ministers; in 1648, Goldsmiths’ Hall 
Compounding, and the Final Committee 
. of Justice for the trial of the King, but 
was not one of the King’s judges. Had 
been excused at the call of the House, 
Oct. 9, 1647. After the King’s death was 
appointed in 1649 on the Committee for the 
Revenue of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, also on the Act for Abolishing 
Kingship and the House of Peers ; added to 
the Committee of the Navy and to that for 
Trish Affairs, and one of the Committee for 
taking the Engagement. In 1650 was added 
to the Plundered Ministers Committee, and 
also on that for tho Act of Indemnity ; 
and in 1651 that for Pardon and Oblivion. 
He was one of the fifty-eight members 
who left the House for the army and signed 
the Engagement, Aug. 4, 1647. Elected an 
alderman of London, Bread Street Ward, 





| Apr. 











16, 1649, but discharged Aug. 25 
following, ‘‘ being a member of Parliament ”’; 
elected again, Billingsgate Ward, July 12, 
1653, sworn in, but discharged Sept. 6 upon 
payment of a fine of 4007. Was one of the 
Governors of the School and Almshouses of 
Westminster in the Act of Sept. 26, 1649. 
Member of the third Council of State, Feb.- 
Nov., 1651. 

Took no part under the Protectorate 
beyond being appointed a Commissioner for 
Herts in the Scandalous Ministers Act, 
1654, and an Assessment Commissioner for 
the counties of Herts and Hunts and the 
town of St. Albans in the Act of 1656. 

Returned with the Rumpers in May, 1659, 
and sat until the final dissolution of March, 
1660. Named on 25 committees between 
June 1, 1659, and Feb. 29, 1660, being one 
of twelve in the Act for taking the Engage- 
ment by the Council of State, Feb. 15, 1660. 

At the close of the Long Parliament he 
retired from public life, but managed some- 
how or other to make his peace with the 
new Government, by whom he was created 
a baronet, Mar. 3, 1664/5. He was buried 
at Northaw, Sept. 3, 1667. Will dated 
July 2, proved Nov. 1, 1667. 

Married about 1637 Rebecca, dau. and 
coheiress of Edmund Prescott of London, 
citizen and salter, and of Thoby, Essex ; 
she died Jan. 22, 1674/5. Left a numerous 
issue. The baronetcy continued until at 
least as late as 1762, and has been assumed 
several times since (see G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete 
Baronetage ’). W. D. Prvx. 

Winslade, Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


(To be concluded.) 





AN ENGLISH ‘ GARDEN OF HEeattH’ (125. 
iii. 508).—I think the work referred to by 
L. L. K. was probably one of the editions of 
William Langham’s ‘ Garden of Health.’ I 
did not refer to this volume in my ‘ Herbals’ 
(Cambridge, 1912) because it appeared to be 
of little botanical interest; I have never 
examined the question of its degree of rela- 
tionship to the ‘ Ortus Sanitatis.’ I have a 
note of having seen the first edition, and 
that it was dated 1597; but I regret that I 
have no opportunity at the moment of 
verifying this. The second edition, which 
may have been the one to which your 
correspondent refers, was advertised é by 
Quaritch in 1911, and the full title was given 
as follows :— 

“The Garden of Health: containing the 
sundry rare and hidden vertues and properties 
of all kindes of Simples and Plants. Together 
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‘with the manner how they are to bee used and 
applyed in medicine for the health of mans body, 
against divers diseases and infirmities most common 
amongst men. Gathered by the long experience 
and industry of William Langham, Practitioner 
in Physicke. The second Edition corrected and 
amended. London, Printed by Thomas Harper, 
with permission of the Company of Stationers. 
MDC XxxiI.” 

The book is described as sm. 4to. This 
copy had an ownership note of 1668. 

AGNES ARBER. 
52 Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 


“ Act OF ParRLIaAMENT CxLock” (11 S&S. 
x. 130; 12 S. iii. 462).—The following 
extract from ‘ Old Clocks and Watches and 
their Makers,’ by F. J. Britten, answers 
Sr. Swirnin’s query :— 

“In 1797 an Act of Parliament was passed to 
tax all clocks and watches. Although the im- 
position of this obnoxious tax paralysed the 
horological trade, it had the effect of creating 
one kind of time-keeper; for tavern-keepers, 
anticipating a scarcity of time-keepers among 
individuals, with one mind seem to have adopted 
a bold mural time-piece for the benefit of those 
who visited their public rooms....An ‘ Act of 
Parliament clock’ had usually a large dial of 
wood painted black with gilt figures, not covered 
by a glass, and a trunk long enough to allow of a 
seconds pendulum....In country inns ‘ Act of 
Parliament clocks’ may still occasionally be 
seen.” 

I have seen three of these clocks : one at 
the King’s Head, Horsham; another at 
Friston Place, near Eastbourne; while the 
third is at Bedle’s Hill, near Lindfield. 

M. W. 

Hayward’s Heath. 


TANKARDS WITH MEDALS INSERTED (12 S. 
iii, 445, 483, 520).—Some years ago I saw 
at a friend’s, not a tankard indeed, but a 
silver toddy-ladle with ebony stem, into 
the centre of the bowl of Which was inserted 
a gold guinea piece of Queen Anne, the head 
showing inwards, the royal arms outwards. 
I remember telling my friend that, according 
to prices at a recent sale, the coin itself was 
worth 127. This was about 1894. 

She now informs me that the ladle, being 
an heirloom, was sent with other plate and 
valuables to her banker’s ; and, though she 
does not remember the exact date of the 
inscription, she is sure it bore Queen Anne’s 
head, and was no counterfeit, but a true coin 


of the realm. N. W. Hirt. 
36 Leigh Road, Highbury, N.5. 
CLITHEROE PROVERBIAL FOR BRIBERY 


{12 S. iii. 417, 510).—I am sure the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ must have been interested ‘in 


the light thrown on the history of Parlia- | 
mentary elections by Mr. WrrEks’s excellent : 1903. 
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account at the latter reference. I must 
express to him and the people of Clitheroe 
my regret that, from misunderstanding the 
reference in the letter to which I was re- 
ferring, I should, in addressing the inquiry 
which elicited Mr. Werrks’s_ statement, 
have expressed the idea that Clitheroe was 
proverbial for bribery. As Mr. WeerExks’s 
narrative shows, though money must have 
flowed like water in connexion with the 
expenses attendant on the returns, petitions, 
and inquiries at Clitheroe and in Parliament, 
there is little evidence and no proof of 
bribery in the technical sense. 
JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Wrotn Famity (12 S. iii. 510).—One o 
this family married a Stafford of Bradfield, 
Berks. E. E. Cope. 


TREACLE BIBtE (12S. iii. 446).—This Bible 
is usually ascribed to 1568. The word from 
which it has derived one of its names will be 
found in Jeremiah viii. 22, although this 
word is found in many Bibles of an earlier 
date, from 1535 downwards: “Is there no 
triacle [instead of balm] in Gilead ;”’ It is a 
revision of the Great Bible (1539), and is 
also known as the Bishops’ Bible, from the 
fact that twelve bishops in addition to 
other well-known scholars aided Archbishop 
Matthew Parker in its revision. The book is 
very handsomely printed and illustrated, and 
has an engraved title-page by F. Hogenberg 
bearing in the centre a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth and two of her statesmen, Leicester 
and Cecil, prefixed respectively to the Book 
of Judges and the Psalms. The price when 
published was about 167. at present value. 
The Bible was printed by Richard Jugge, and 
a second edition came out in 1572. It was 
ordered to be placed in every cathedral and 
exposed in every ecclesiastical dignitary’s 
house for the use of their visitors and 
servants, and copies of the first edition 
through constant thumbing have become 
rare. There are copies of the 1568 
edition in the British Museum, the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, and_ the 
library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. A copy was offered for sale by 
Sotheran in 1907. The Ashburnham and 
Crawford copies have both been sold, and 
fetched 70/. each. 

A full description of English Bibles 
will be found in ‘ The Historical Catalogue 
of the Printed Copies of Holy Scripture’ in 
the library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, published at the Bible House in 
ARCHIBALD SpaRKE, F.R.S.L. 
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HENCHMAN, HINCHMAN, OR HITCHMAN 
(3S. ili, 150; 12 S. ii. 270, 338; iii. 111). 
—The crest granted to Edward Henxman, 
April 24, 1549, as registered at the College 
of Arms, is A dexter hand proper, sleeved 
quarterly or and vert, grasping a trunk of 
@ tree or. 





The pedigree of the Henchman family 
entered in the records of the College is in 
two portions; the earlier was entered in 
1633, signed by Thomas Henchman, while 
the continuation was certified March 18,. 
1725/6. It may be well to place these pedi- 
grees on permanent record in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 


Henchman, alzas Crosborough, of=...... 
| 


Doddington Magna. 
[ 


























I 
Richard Henchman of Wellingborough=Alice, dau. of ...... Pinder of Wellingborough. 
T 
1 
Thomas Henchman of Wellingborough==Mary, dau. of ...... Freeman of Irchester. 
J 
f 
1 
Thomas Henchman of London, skinner,==Ann, dau. of ...... Griffith of Carnarvon. 
living 1633. | 
[ | 
Richard, of==Lettice, dau. Edward=...... dau.of Humfrey,=...... dau.of Owen, Maurice, Jane, m. 
Rushton, of Robert Se ES Plat, precentor | Dr. Tolson, m. ...... » Me ecsesy Arter 
RS, (ree phens of London. son of of the Bishop of dau.of dau. of Hadelow 
Northant. | ...... nesley, Sir Church of | Salisbury. Mr. Lyon _...... of Grafton 
co. Hugh Plat, Salisbury. of Harris Under- 
Northant. Knt. London. the wood. 
lawyer. 
L L t 
i ! | ere 
Jane. Charles, grandchild Edward. Thomas. Diverse children, living in 1633. 


and heir apparent, 1633. 


(Signed) TuHos. HENCHMAN. 


Humphrey Henchman, Doctor of Laws==Anne, 4th dau. of Thomas Wood of Littleton, 


and Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London. 


co. Middlx., by Dorothy, dau. of 
Sir Robert Dicer of Hackney, Bart. 





f 


if 
Thomas, wn oy 
b. at Doctors’ Commons, 
July 18, 1714, 
d. an infant, 
bur. at Littleton. 


May 28, 1715. 


120 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Noviomacus (12 §. iii. 385).—A succinct 
account is in ““A Tender Tribute to the 
Memory of Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson 
-«-.together with a short history of the 
origin and formation of the Noviomagian 
Society, founded in 1828. Arranged, with 
an introductory chapter, by George R. 
Wright, F.S.A.”’ (1897), which gives lists of 
the members in 1872 and from 1884 to 1879. 
The minutes of meetings of the Society in 
1844-5 were printed contemporaneously in 
pamphlet form. 

Bushey churchyard, Herts, has the 


tombstone of William Jerdan, editor of The 
Ivterary Gazette, erected “‘ as a tribute to 
his memory by his Friends and Associates 
in the Society of Noviomagus.”’ 

W. B. H. 


b. at Doctors’ Commons, 





H 1 

Anne, 
b. at Charlton, 
Aug. 10, 1716. 


John, 
b. at Doctors’ Commons, 


Nov. 17, 1717. 
Tuomas M. Braaa. 


Brownine : Morro rrom Hanmer (12 S. 
iii. 506).—This passage is from a short poem, 
‘“ Written after reading Horace Walpole’s 
account of Castle Henningham,” in ‘ Fra 
Cipolla, and Other Poems,’ by Sir John 
Hanmer, Bart. (London, Moxon, 1839). 
It occurs on p. 95. 

Details of Hanmer’s life and writings will 
be found in ‘ D.N.B.’ W. 


See ‘ Fra Cipolla, and Other Poems,’ by 
Sir John Hanmer, Bart., p. 95. The piece 
in question, of two six-line stanzas, 13 
headed ‘ Written after reading Horace 
Walpole’s account of Castle Henningham.” 
The castle, I presume, is that of Hedenham 
or Hedingham in the north of Essex, once 
the property of the De Veres, Earls of 
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Oxford. The lines which Browning has 
quoted, with a modified punctuation and 
with the fourth line omitted, are these :— 
Ivy and Violet what do ye here, : 
With blossom and shoot in the warm spring 
weather ? 
Hiding the arms of Monchenci and Vere 
On the lonely gate ye are met together. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


[E. W. also thanked for reply.] 


JAN WEENIX (12 S. iii. 506).—Through 
the courtesy of Mr. ARcHIBALD SPARKE, 
I have been enabled to consult the pages of 
‘Painters and their Works,’ by Ralph N. 
James (L. Upcott Gill, 1897). The book 
contains much valuable information as to 
the pictures by Jan Weenix and by his 
father, Jan Baptist Weenix ; also a specimen 
of the former’s signature to his many 
canvases, with records of sales by auction 
of the productions of‘ both artists. Jan 
so closely followed the style of his father 
and instructor, Mr. James tells us, that it is 
sometimes difficult “‘ to decide by which 
of them a picture was executed.” This is 
@ pity, and involves much research. 

Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


ApmiRAL VAN Tromr’s EncrisH Dr- 
SCENDANTS (12 8. iii. 478, 520).—Capt. Usher 
Tyrrell of Jamaica, formerly of St. Kitts, 
by a daughter of Admiral Van Tromp had a 
son and heir John Tyrrell, a planter in 1738. 
William Van Tromp Tyrrell of Stockbridge, 
Hants, sometime of Jamaica, died Mar. 25, 
1837, aged 75. V. L. OLiIver. 


Alderman H. J. Van Trump is the present 
Mayor of Taunton, and not for the first 
time. He has collar factories in Taunton 
and Bridgwater. West SOMERSET. 


STALLIONS AT FUNERALS (12 S. iii. 505).— 
The reason stallions are used at funerals in 
England is twofold. 

In the first place, the horses used are the 
black Dutch horses (the same as black or 
dun-coloured are used for State occasions 
by the English royal family). This breed 
of horses looks best when stallions are used, 
they being fuller in body and larger, and 
the breed is so quiet that stallions are no 
trouble to drive. 

Secondly, and probably the chief reason 
why they are used in funerals, the stallions 
of all breeds are the only horses which “are 
pure black. A gelded black horse turns a 
rusty brown. 


WaLtTEeR WINANS. 





Germans as “Huns” (12 S. iii. 383, 
427).—Probably it was Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling who brought into vogue the name Hun 
for German. His poem ‘The Rowers,’ 
which appeared in The Times of Dec. 22,. 
1902, was written concerning the . joint 
attack made by English and German 
cruisers on Venezuela in December, 1902. 
The following stanzas are particularly in- 
teresting now :— 

Last night ye swore our voyage was done, 
But seaward still we go ; 

And ye tell us now of a secret vow 
Ye have made with an open foe! 


There never was shame in Christendie 
They laid not to our door— 

And ye say we must take the winter sea 
And sail with them once more ? 

Look South! the gale is scarce o’erpast 
That stripped and laid us down, 

When we stood forth but they stood fast 
And prayed to see us drown. 


Of evil times that men could choose 
On evil fate to fall, 
What brooding Judgment let ye loose 
To pick the worst of all ? 
In sight of peace—from the Narrow Seas 
O’er half the world to run— 
With a cheated crew, to league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun ! 
It should perhaps be noted that the 


Germans whom Byron called “‘ Huns” were 
Austrians :— 
** ....the Huns opening all letters. I wonder 


if they can read them when they have opened 
them; if so,they may see in my MOST LEGIBLE 
HAND, THAT I THINK THEM DAMNED SCOUNDRELS 
AND BARBARIANS, and THEIR EMPEROR a FOOL, 
and themselves more fools than he; all which 
they may send to Vienna for anything I care. = 
Moore’s ‘ Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, 
Letter 400. 

‘* * Letters opened ?’—to be sure they are, and 
that’s the reason why I always put in my opinion 
of the German Austrian scoundrels.”’—Letter‘412 , 
Byron uses the name “ Hun” in the para- 
graph preceding Letter 423. 

Under date Jan. 12, 1821, he expresses 
a liking for Germans, after reading and 
translating some of their writings, and 
remembering what he has seen on the Rhine 
of the country and people :— 

‘all, except the Austrians, whom I abhor, loathe 
and—I cannot find words for my hate of them, 
and should be sorry to find deeds correspondent 
to my hate; for I abhor cruelty more than I 
abhor the Austrians.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“THERE HAS BEEN DIRTY WORK AT THE 
CROSS-ROADS ” (12 S. iii. 509).—I heard the 
phrase “ dirty work at the cross-roads "’ first 
at the Front many months ago, and imagined 





Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


that it referred to the shelling always carried 
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out at night by both sides on important 
traffic - points. Cross - roads in particular 
come in for the Ecches’ and our own “ night 
hate.” I have always heard it used in the 
future tense: ‘‘ There will be,” &c. 

If the expression is pre-war in use, it is 
probably borrowed from some melodrama, 
and merely refers to highwaymen. 


It is a mock-heroic expression which has 
taken the fancy of the public, like ‘“‘ Once 
aboard the lugger, and the girl is mine!” 
or “The man that would lift his hand 
against a woman, save in the way of affec- 
tion,” &c. It came out of one of Walter 
Melville’s clever melodramas at the Lyceum 
—either ‘The Girl who took the Wrong 
‘Turning’ or ‘ No, Wedding Bells for Him.’ 

Wr11am BULL. 

House of Commons. 


Surely the expression “‘ There has been 
dirty work at the cross-roads’”’ comes from 
@ music-hall sketch of the eighties. At any 
rate, I recollect hearing it introduced into a 
burlesque act about that time. 

DE V. PaYvEN-PAyYNE. 


[ANTIQUARY also thanked for reply.] 


COLLECTIONS OF ANIMALS OR Brreps: 
CarRviInG Terms (12 S$. iii. 446).—In answer 
to M.D. (2) I may say that the following 
carving or serving terms from ‘ The Com- 

leat Cook,’ 1656, are quoted in ‘ Good 
reer,’ by F. W. Hackwood (published by 
Fisher Unwin, 1911) :— 
Rear a goose. 
Lift a swan. 
Sauce a capon. 
Spoil a hen. 
Truss a chicken. 
Unjoint a bittern. 


Unlace a coney. 
Dismember a heron. 
Display a crane. 
Disfigure a peacock. 
Untack a curlew. 
Wing a partridge or 


Allay a pheasant. quail. 
Mince a plover. Thigh a _ pigeon or 
Unbrace a mallard. woodcock. 


The following refer to fish :— 


Chine a salmon. 

Splat a pike. 

Splay a bream. 

Tusk a barbel. 
Transom an eel. 
Undertranch a porpoise. 
Tame a crab. 


String a lamprey. 

Sauce a tench or 
plaice. 

Side a haddock. 

Julpon a trout. 

Tranch a sturgeon. 

Barb a lobster. 


F. G. B. 


In the British Museum, and in the 
Bodleian Library, there is ‘‘ The Family- 
Dictionary ; or, Houshold Companion :.... 
By J. H. London, Printed for H. Rhodes, 
at the Star, the Corner of Bride-lane, in 
Fleetstreet, 1695." The pages have no 
numbering. Among other details of value 








for wordbookers we find an “ APPENDIX. 
Terms of Art, and Hard Words, that may 
be met with in this Work, Explained.” Here 
we note the following :— 

“Terms of Carving now in Use.—Leach that 
Brawn. Break that Deer. Lift that Swan. 
Break that Goose. Sauce that Capon. Spoil that 
Hen. Frust that Chicken. Unbrace that Mal- 
lard. Unlace that Coney. Dismember that 
Hern. Disfigure that Peacock. Display that 
Crane. Untach that Curlue. Unjoint that Bit- 
tern. Allay that Pheasant. Wing that Quail. 
Mince that Plover. Wing that Partridge. Border 
that Pasty. Thigh that Woodcock: And the 
Word in Carving proper to all manner of Small 
Birds is to Thigh them.” 

Then follow instructions how each of these 
anatomies is to be done. Who was that 
J. H.? Epwarp 8. Dopcson. 


C. RyoxwaErts (12 S. iii. 448, 489).— 
The Dutch translation (Mr. PEpp1E’s No. 1) 
appears to have been made from the ‘General 
Historien’ of Adam Henriepetri, LL.D., of 
Basle, published at Basle in 1577 according 
to the British Museum Catalogue, or in 1576 
according to De Wind’s ‘ Bibliotheek der 
Nederlandsche Geschiedschrijvers ’ (Middel- 
burg, 1835) at pp. 269-72 and 562. This 
‘ General Historien ’ is in High German. 

The French translation of 1582 (MR. 
Prppir’s No. 2) is said to have been made 
by Theophilus, D.L., whom the B.M. 
Catalogue identifies with Carl Ryckewaert. 

The English translation of 1583 (Mk. 
Prppte’s No. 3) is in black-letter, and carries 
the history down to 1581. 

According to De Wind, there was a second 
Dutch edition published at ‘“‘ Nortvvicq” 
in 1581. 

De Wind also says that Petrus Bur- 
mannus the younger deals with the book 
in his ‘ Analecta Belgica,’ published in 1772, 
but a hasty glance through the two volumes 
failed to reveal the passage. 

The French editions published at Lyons 
do not appear to be in the British Museum. 

I should have thought that ‘“‘ Noortwitz” 
and ‘‘ Nortvvieq”’ were more likely to be 
either Noordwyk-Binnen or Noordwyk-aan- 
Zee than Norwich. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘Sm Water Scorr AND HIS LITERARY 
FRIENDS AT ABBOTSFORD ” (12 S. iii. 477).— 
In Pen and Pencil, Aug. 6, 1887, is a copy of 
this engraving with a key to the names. 
I quote from that periodical the names 
which L. A. W. requires. The three figures 
seated at the table to the left of Thomas 
Moore are Archibald Constable, James 
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Ballantyne, and Thomas Thomson (at the | born at Chatham in 1789; studied at 


end of the table). The three figures stand- 
ing up are Sir William Allan, Sir David 
Wilkie, and Sir Humphry Davy (examining 
a sword). The figure in front of the table, 
facing round three-quarters, is Thomas 
Campbell; and the figure wearing- Hessian 
boots and stroking his chin is Sir Adam 
Ferguson. There are seventeen figures in 
the picture. JOHN PATCHING. 


Tf L. A. W. will consult ‘ The Homes and 
Haunts of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.,’ by 
George G. Napier (Glasgow, MacLehose, 
1897, pp. 174-5), he will there see a photo- 
gravure of this picture, and a complete list 
of the portraits. A similar list will also be 
found in a work entitled ‘ Abbotsford, 
painted by William Smith, jun., described 
by W. 8S. Crockett (London, A. & C. Black, 
1905, pp. 80-81). 

The eight portraits he wants named are: 
Tom Campbell, sitting opposite to Thomas 
Moore ; Constable and Ballantyne, the two 
printers, both sitting; Allan and Wilkie, 
the painters, and Sir Humphry Davy 
(examining a sword), all three standing ; 
Sir Adam Ferguson (in Hessian boots, 
sitting); and on the extreme left of the 
picture Thomas (Hugh) Thompson (sitting). 
Napier calls the jast-named Hugh Thompson, 
while Crockett refers to him as Thomas 
Thompson; but Thomson, seems the better 
spelling. J. CLARKE Hupson, 

Thornton, Horncastle. 

[F. H. and Mr. W. E. Witson also thanked for 
replies. } 

Conquest’s VERSION OF THE BIBLE 
(12 S. iii. 478).—W. S. inquires as to a Bible 
published about the middie of last century 
by a Dr. George Conquest. I think W. 8. 
must be referring to a Bible published by 
Dr. John Tricker Conquest. Of this Bible, 
which contained 20,000 emendations, two 
editions were issued: the first (16mo) in 
1841, the second (8vo) in 1848. Dr. J. T. 
Conquest was a noted man-midwife of the 
time, and it was popularly said that those 
practitioners could be divided into two 
classes: those who enlivened the period of 


Edinburgh University ; M.D. 1813; L.C.P. 
London, 1819. He lived at 4 Aldermans- 
bury Postern about 1820-24, and lectured 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 1825; died 
at the Oaks, Plumstead Common, Oct. 24, 
1866, aged 77. He published the Bible 
|referred to in 1841, the title-page of which 
runs, ‘The Holy Bible, containing the 
Authorized Version, with 20,000 emenda- 
tions’; it was printed by Jobn Childs & 
Son, Bungay, for Longman, Brown & Co., 
1841. In the preface the editor mentions 
about 300 authorities from whose works 
his emendations have been derived. A 
“ People’s Edition” was published in 1843. 
There are copies of both in the British 
Museum and in the library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PEERAGES : THEIR SALE (12 BS. iii. 479).— 
A definite example of the purchase of a 
peerage in the reign of James I. is that of 
John Holles, who for 10,0001. was created 
Baron Holles of Haughton in 1616, and 
Earl of Clare at a later date for an addi- 
tional payment of 5,000/. See Prof. C. H. 
Firth’s life of John Holles in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
and §. R. Gardiner’s ‘ History of England,’ 
vol. ii. chap. xxi., where Sir John Roper’s 
title of Lord Teynham is also said to have 
cost 10,0007. References to authorities will 
be found in these two places. 

On p. 294 of ‘The Memoirs of Ann, 
Lady Fanshawe’ (1907), the editor has the 
following note :— 

** A somewhat lurid light upon the honours of 
these days is thrown by a letter of Sir Thomas 
Fanshawe of. Jenkins to Christopher Hatton on 
this occasion [the coronation of Charles I.], in 
which the uncle writes openly that there are 
120 earls, viscounts, and barons to make, and that 
ready money will be accepted for these, and 
desires to know his nephew’s wishes in the 
matter. The peerage conferred on Sir Christopher 
in 1643 was, doubtless, largely in recognition of 
the considerable sums advanced by him to King 
Charles I.” 

Epwarp BENsLy. 


Statur as WatTER-FounTaIn (12 S. 





waiting for the infant by ribald stories, and | 


those who did so by pious exhortations and 
Scriptural quotations. I fancy Dr. J. 'T. 
Conquest must have belonged to the latter 
class. S. D. Ciippryepae, M.D. 


W.S. is in error in calling this man George. 
He is John Tricker Conquest (British 
Museum Catalogue styles him John Trickey 
under both his name and Bible). He was 








ili. 478, 521).—At the second reference four 
contributors point to the Mannekin at 
Brussels as probably the statue sought by 
H. K. St J. 8S. The Mannikin, however, 
does but partially answer the description 
given by the querist. He has in memory,. 
‘‘in a German or Italian town, a statue 
(single figure or group) used as a public 
fountain” ; and he has “ a faint impression 
of four Cupids.’” These recollections are 
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more fully met by the Jugendbrunnen 
opposite the Bride’s Door on the north side 
of St. Lawrence’s Church at Nuremberg. 
This Fountain of the Virtues has six female 
figures ‘‘ welche aus ihren Briisten Wasser 
spenden”’ (I quote from a guide-book), 
and above them six boys are blowing 
trumpets, from which also issue jets of 
water. There must be many instances of 
statues used as fountains. AS. 


T think there is at Nuremberg a lead or 
bronze figure of a boy which answers 
H. K. Sr. J. S.’s description. I cannot, 
however, find a description of it in Baedeker’s 
‘South Germany’ which enables me to 
identify it. F. D. Harrorp. 


THe CHIMNEY SWEEPER’s CLIMBING Boys 
(12 8. ili. 347, 462).—Members of the Society 
of Friends took much interest in the con- 
dition of boys employed in sweeping 
chimneys, and there is quite a body of 
Quaker literature on the subject preserved 
in this library. 

Mrs. Ann Alexander of York wrote 
‘ Facts relative to the State of Children who 
are employed as Climbing Boys,’ 1817 ; and 
Dr. John Walker of London wrote a ‘ Letter 
to the Members of the Society formed for 
the Suppression of the Inhuman Practice 
of employing Young Children to sweep 
Chimneys, 1828. James Montgomery, the 
poet (not a Quaker), took an interest in the 
subject, as did Hannah Kilham, the Quaker 
missionary to West Africa. 

Other information will be gladly given on 
application. NoRMAN PENNEY. 

Friends’ Reference Library, 

136 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


In Act Book No. 10 of the Chamber of the 
Exeter Corporation (fol. 50) is the entry on 
July 4, 1654 :— 

“Mr. Henry Prigge is intreated by this house 
to write to a freind of his in London to gett 
downe an able and fitt person for a chimney 
sweeper to continue here ; and it is agreed that a 
pension of 31. per annum shalbe paid unto him 
quarterly for his honest and carefull service 
within this Citty.” 

E. LeGa-WEEKES. 


VAUGHN AND WELCH AS SURNAMES (12 S. 
iii. 418, 457).—The first of these is well 
known in old documents as one of the 
abbreviated written forms of the surname 
Vaughan. This surname is distinctly Welsh 
in origin, but English in form. It is an old 
English effort to write the Welsh Fychan, 
meaning “‘ small ” primarily, and secondarily, 
in this connexion, “ younger’”’ or “ junior,” 





and even “ inferior.” 


distinguish between men of the same Chris- 
tian name, if one of them was in any respect 
secondary as compared with the other. The 
English form Vaughan has taken the place 
of the Welsh form Fychan altogether, and 
it is a very common surname in Wales. 

Welch or Welsh is of course English both 
in form and origin, though a family bearing 
it must have originally been of Welsh 
nationality, or thought to be so. 

T. LuEcHIp JONES. © 


Sr. Cassian AND St. Nicuozas (12 §. 
iii. 473).—As to St. Cassian, or Cassyon, in 
the fourth century Bishop of Orta in North 
Africa, and subsequently of Autun, whose 
festival was observed on Aug. 5, seo Miss F, 
Arnold-Forster’s ‘ Studies in Church De- 
dications,’ vol. i. pp. 437-8: ‘‘ His one and 
only dedication in England is at Chaddesley- 
Corbett in Worcestershire.” 

There is a hamlet in the Abteithal in the 
Tyrol called St. Cassian or Armentarola. 

JoHn B WAINEWRICHT. 


SIGNBOARDS AND SHorp Devices (12 S8. 
iii. 446, 517).—There was a long article by 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann on the signs of London 
booksellers of Shakespeare’s time in The 
Times Literary Supplement of Oct. 11 and 
Oct. 18, 1917, and Jan. 4, 1918. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


Two most interesting articles on ‘Inn 
Signs and Brackets’ (July, 1894) and 
‘The Heraldry of Signs and Signboards’ 
(October, 1894) were published in The 
Reltquary for the months named. 

Wm. M. Dopson. 


[Mr. Howarp S. Pearson also thanked for 
reply.] 


ARRESTING A CoRPSE (12 S. iii. 444, 489). 
—Among the items in my collection of 
Hertfordshire topography I find the follow- 
ing, which is, I believe, a cutting from The 
Gentleman's Magazine of June, 1784 :— 


‘June 12.—In the evening, as Sir Barnard 
Turner was riding to town from Tottenham, his 
horse took fright and threw him with such 
violence against the shafts of a chaise, that his 
left leg and thigh were much wounded by it...- 
He was conveyed home and was attended by 
three surgeons, but died early this morning.” 

“June 19.—At noon the corpse of the late 
Sir Barnard Turner, Bart., was carried in great 
military pomp from his house at Paul’s Wharf, 
for interment at Therfield, near Royston 1 
Hertfordshire. The procession was intended to 





have moved at ten o’clock, but the body having 
| been arrested, it was detained near two hours 





It was used in Wales, 
long before regular surnames were used, to — 
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before matters could be adjusted, and an engage- 
ment legally given by his friends. A little before 
twelve, however, the coffin was put into a hearse 
and six horses, followed by a mourning coach 
and four, the state chariot of the deceased, with 
four other carriages, and about a dozen coaches 
and four in procession,” &c. 

“Sir B. Turner was chosen Alderman of the 
City of London in 1781, and was knighted on 
earrying up the City Address in March last.”’ 


The above may be of interest to Dr. 
MILNE, although it does not give the in- 
formation for which he asks. 


Wittiam F. ANDREWS. 
Hertford. 


The following is from The Gentleman's 
Magazine for October, 1794 :— 

“Tuesday, Sept. 2. As the corpse of a gentle- 
man was proceeding to the burial-ground, it was 
arrested by a sheriff’s officer and his followers, 
under the usual warrant of capias ad satisfacien- 
dum. The friends, who followed, immediately 
left their coaches, and told the officer, if he chose, 
he was welcome to take the body, but he should 
not have coffin, shroud, or any one particle in 
which the body was enveloped, as those things 
were the property of the executors ; and farther 
insisted that, as the deceased had, by his will, 
bequeathed his body to them, no execution 
would hold good against the corpse. The bailiff, 
after attending to many literary and persuasive 
arguments, and having discussed the matter as 
fully as the time and place would permit of, 
was very properly convinced that the spirit of 
the law meant a living, and not a dead, body, 
and accordingiy marched off without insisting 
farther on the legality of his capture. This, it is 
presumed, is the first and only instance of the 
kind that has happened since the arrest of the 
dead body of a Sheriff of London, not many 


years since.” 
W. B. H. 


Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ (Chatto & 
Windus, 1900, p. 453) states that ‘‘ Mas- 
singer’s ‘ Fatal Dowry,’ 1632, contains some 
curious thoughts delivered at the funeral of 
a@ marshal in the army whose corpse was 
arrested for debt.” 

The practice is discussed in Barrington’s 
* Observations on the More Antient Statutes,’ 
p. 474. Mr. Wm. Andrews, in ‘ England in 
the Days of Old,’ has an article on ‘ Detaining 
the Dead for Debt.’ E. E. Squires. 

Hertford. 


“ Paciricist”’?: ‘‘ Pactrisz” (12 S§. iii. 
479).—The word was evidently coined from 
pacificus, plural pacifici, as in the Latin 
version of whatin English, at Matthew 
v. 9, is rendered “‘ peacemakers.” I believe 
that when first introduced the word was 
correctly written “‘ pacificist ’ ; but this was 
considered cumbrous the ordinary 
Journalist, who, caring nothing as to its 














derivation, moulded the word by analogy 
from “‘ pacify,’’ &c., which speedily replaced 
the more correct form. At the time, strong 
protest was made by scholars against the 
use of “‘ pacifist,’ and “ pacificist'” is still 
the form used in literary journals and by 
correct writers and speakers ; but unfortun- 
ately (not by any means for the first time 
in the history of word-building) the shorter 
though incorrect form appears to be the 
more popular. F. A. Russet. 
116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 


Rev. GEORGE JERMENT (11 S. v. 448: 
vi. 37, 56).—On p. 167 of “ The Parish 
Church of Peebles, a.p. 1784-1885. Presby- 
terianism. By Dr. Gunn” (Peebles, 1917), 
we find, under the heading “* Peebles Anti- 
Burgher Church,” these notes :— 

‘1755, September 10.—Richard Jerment, first 
minister of Peebles Anti-Burghers. Ordained on 
above date. Congregation very weak; little 
progress for thirteen years. Many calls given to 
the minister on this account. 

‘© 1769.—Mr. Jerment allowed to be 
ported.” 

Dr. Clement Bryce Gunn, with whom I 
have conversed on this subject, as I did in 
1912 with Mr. R. S. Rosson, thinks it 
probable that Mr. Richard Jerment was the 
father of the said George. 

EK. 8. Dopeson. 





trans- 


Peebles. 


Fork-LoRE: THE SPrpER (12 S. iii. 272, 
395, 491).—I was taught not to kill spiders ; 
to do so would bring ill-luck to a household. 
To have a small spider on one’s clothes was 
the best of good fortune, as they brought 
money and were known as money-spiders 
and money-spinners. I have seen men 
catch them and put them in their pockets, 
and even eat them, with the object of draw- 
ing money to themselves. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“MeN OF Kent,” AND “Invicta” ON 
Minirary Bapnee (12 S. iii. 477).—The 
Queen’s Own (Royal West Kent Regiment) 
was, on the abolition of the old numbers 
by which the infantry of the line were 
known, made up of two single-battalion 
regiments, the Ist Battalion having been 
formerly the 50th Foot, originally the 
52nd Foot; the 2nd Battalion, late 97th 
(Earl of Ulster’s) Regiment of Foot. 

The regiment has for its principal badge, 
worn on the helmet plate, the White Horse 
of Kent on a scroll inscribed ‘“ Invicta” ; 
above the horse another scroll, inscribed 
** Quo Fas et Gloria Ducunt,” all in silver on: 
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a ground of black velvet forming the centre | Kentish badge, adds: “The White Horse © 
of Kent with its proud motto ‘ Invicta’ igs ~ 
popularly supposed to be the battle-emblem ~~ 


of the regulation-pattern gilt star and 
wreath. On the universal scroll thereof is 
** Royal West Kent Regiment.” The motto 
“Quo Fas et Gloria Ducunt” (“‘ Whither 
Right and Glory lead ’’) was originally that 
of the 97th Regiment, now the 2nd Batta- 
lion. In ‘The Records and Badges of the 
British Army,’ by Chichester and Burges- 
Short (published by Clowes & Sons in 1885), 
it is stated :— 

“The ‘Invicta’ badge, the badge of the 
Militia of Kent from time immemorial, has only 
been adopted by the Royal West Kent Regiment 
{as by other Kentish regiments) since the intro- 
duction of the territorial system, although the 
local connexion of the regiment with Kent is 
over a century old. For many years the grena- 
diers and drummers of the 50th, like those of all 
other line regiments, wore the Hanover Horse 
on their bearskin caps.” 

The Bufis (East Kent Regiment), late 
3rd (East Keni, the Buffs) Regiment of 
Foot, have three badges. 

1. The green dragon or griffin.—The 
regiment was formed in 1572 by the London 
guilds and the Dutch Church in London to 
help the Dutch in their fight against Spain 
and for the cause of religious liberty. Anti- 
quaries are divided in their opinion as to 
(a) whether this dragon originated from 
the crest of the city of London, where it 
was raised ; (6) whether it was derived from 
Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign it was 
formed (she had a dragon for one of the 
supporters of the royal arms) ; or (c) whether 
it is emblematical of the Dutch story of the 
Golden Dragon’s nest. 

2. The second badge of the regiment is a 
rose and crown, @ white rose in the centre 
of a red one (part of the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth). 

3. The third badge of the Buffs, worn on 
the tunic collars, is the White Horse of 
Kent, with the Kentish motto “ Invicta.” 

The royal warrant of 1751 directed that 
the “‘ White Horse of Hanover” should be 
worn on the caps of the grenadiers and 
drummers of the regiment, as well as the 
dragon. The “ White Horse of Kent” 
was not worn by the 3rd Buffs until after 
the adoption of the territorial system, 
although the corps has been connected with 
East Kent ever since 1782. I ought to 
mention that the dragon stands on a scroll 
bearing the regimental motto, “ Veteri 
Frondescit Honore” (“It flourishes with 
its ancient honour ’”’). 

The book to which I have previously 
referred, ‘The Records and Badges of the 
British Army,’ in further allusion to the 








of Hengist and Horsa.” 

The following authorities may also be 
consulted as to further details regarding 
the facts mentioned above :— 

Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record of the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Foot, or the Buffs, to 1838.’ Illustrated 
with plates. Longmans, 1839. 

‘The History of the 50th (the Queen’s Own) 
Regiment, from the earliest date to the year 
1881.’ By Colonel Fyler. Coloured illustrations, 
maps and plans. Chapman & Hall, 1895. 


G. Yarrow Bartpock, Major. 


DypeE (12 §. iii. 417).—Dr. Samuel W. 
Dyde is Principal of Robertson Presby- 
terian College, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 
He was long a Professor of Philosophy in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, and 
to Kingston he is next year (1918) to return. 
He was Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, at Fredericton, fora 
few years from 1885. 

At least one of Dr. Dyde’s sons is serving 
with the Canadians in the English army. 
His family came from Scotland, I believe. 

W. F. P. Srocktey. 


W. Dyde, printer of Tewkesbury, com- 
piled and published the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Tewkesbury,’ 1790; later 
editions, 1798 and 1803. W. B. H. 


Dyde is, I think, a Southern variant of 
the Northern surname Deede or Deedes, 
which occurs in Yorkshire in the fourteenth 
century ; see Bardsley’s ‘ Surnames.’ Thus 
the English verb die becomes in Scotch dee, 
“lay me down and dee” (‘ Annie Laurie’). 
Deede is derived from a Saxon personal 
name Ded or Dede, which is found in the 
place-aames Dedworth, Dedham, Didsbury, 
&c. N. W. Hitt. 


The name of Dyde is well known in Wat- 
ford, the family being old-established country 
folk. C. E. H. E. 


Buruincton House ContonnaneE (12 $. 
iii. 476).—In his most useful book on ‘ The 
Municipal Parks, Gardens, and Open Spaces 
of London,’ Lieut.-Col. Sexby, V.D., men- 
tions (p. 28) that, 

‘‘unprotected as [the stones of the colonnade] 
were, they naturally suffered much through the 
rough usage of crowds of holiday-makers, so that 
it would have been almost impossible to have 
re-erected them in their original state. The 
scheme proposed was to form them into a rul, 
somewhat similar to those in the Parc Monceaux 
at Paris, and it was hoped that Government 
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would have helped towards the cost of re-erecting 
them ; but as they did not see their way to con- 
tributing, the project was abandoned, and all 
that remained of this masterpiece was used for 
building purposes.” 

ALAN STEWART. 


PappinetTon Poriaky (12 S. iii. 509).— 
Gilbert’s allusion was obviously to Ignatius 
Paul Pollaky, a Pole who. in the late sixties, 
established a private inquiry office at 
13 Paddington Green, which he maintained 
till 1882. He further advertised himself as 
“Correspondent to the Foreign Police 
Gazette.’ I believe he was the first to set 
up an office of this description in the 
metropolis, though they are plentiful enough 
nowadays. WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 

[Mr. Cectt CLARKE also thanked for reply.] 


ARMS OF ENGLAND WITH FRANCE ANCIENT 
(12 8. iii. 419, 485).—There is a large chest 
in the “ buttery ” at Durham Castle bearing 
inside the lid the arms of France ancient— 
three fleurs-de-lis, 3 and 4; 1 and 2 being the 
arms of England—three leopards (see auto- 
type reproduction of the chest open, Arch. 
Aliana, Second Series, xv. 296). I have 
also seen in private possession a shield of 
painted glass from a church in Durham 
county with same charges: 1 and 4, Eng- 
land; 2 and 3, France ancient. 

R. B—R. 

South Shields. 


TuckER AND PrtTeR Famiuirs (12 S. 
iii. 504) —The Tucker papers are now in the 
possession of Ivan Tucker, 2nd Ghoorkhas, 
Butts Green, Chelmsford. 

VY. L. OLiver. 


Layine a Guost (12 S. iii. 504).—The 
service as performed at Castle Acre in Norfolk, 
early in the nineteenth century, consisted in 
requisitioning the services of three of the 
neighbouring clergy, who read in rotation 
verses of Scripture, the ghost also reading 
and keeping pace with them. If the clerics 
managed to get a verse ahead, their power 
was established and the ghost laid. The 
tecess the spirit was put to rest in had two 
eandle-ends thrown in, from which, I 
presume, they were lighted during the 
ceremony. My informant, an old lady, 
aged 84, was present (so she said) when the 
event took place. The recess was an object 
of dread in my boyhood. It was securely 
barred, two wooden bars and an iron one 
crossing from side to side; but I believe it 
was merely an opening into a huge chimney- 
stack. 

A somewhat similar story is told of 
Warwick Castle. An ancient dame had the 





privilege of selling spare milk, and, by a 
system not unknown to modern milk- 
vendors, she so cheated her customers that 
the Earl, hearing of it, cancelled the privi- 
lege. She then bewitched the Castle, 
usually in the form of a black dog. The 
chaplain, with the Vicars of St. Mary’s and 
St. Nicholas’s, brought the evil one to rest 
by reading passages of Scripture, and 
eventually followed the witch in the form 
of a dog to the height of Ceesar’s Tower, from 
which she or it sprang into the stream, to a 
chamber prepared under the milldam. Her 
statue was placed upon the tower battle- 
ments, and was there until blown down some 
years back. The statue was obviously 
one of the stone warders often placed on 
castle battlements. 

In 1879 I was informed that the schoolroom 
at Horspath, near Oxford, had been per- 
sistently haunted by a ghost, to the general 
annoyance of the teachers and children ; 
but the parish priest, with cross-bearer, 
acolytes, &c., performed a solemn service of 
exorcism, with good effect. Is there any 
truth in this tale ? 

J. Harvey Broom. 


The only authentic recent case I ever 
heard of was the rectory at High Wycombe, 
about thirty years ago. E. E. Core. 


Sucar: 1rs INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND 
(12 8. iii. 472).—The following notes may 
be of interest. 

The Burgundians attacked Paris in July, 
1465. Haggard in his ‘Louis XI. and 
Charles the Bold’ states of the besieged as 
follows :— 

‘“‘They caused the bourgeoisie to close the gate, 
after the Burgundians had been supplied in turn 
with all the paper, parchment, ink, sugar, and 
drugs that they demanded.” 

Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers in his account 
of Holland in “ The Story of the Nations,” 
1889, p. 49, stated :— 

“There were flourishing manvfactures in 
Alexandria and Cairo. In particular, sugar was 
cultivated, extracted, and refined in the former 
town, with such success and abundance that its 
price fell, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, to less than an eighth of what it stood 
at in the beginning of the fifteenth.” 

If sugar was to be obtained in Alexandria 
at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, it is probable that much was used 
in the Courts of Europe, and that sugar was 
therefore well known to many. 

T have always understood that at the roya! 
and other banquets the art of the sweetmeat- 
maker was much in evidence, and that this 
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was especially shown at the feast given by 
Sir Richard Whittington (Mayor 1419-20) 
to King Henry V. 

Prof. W. W. Skeat in the small but 
interesting book ‘ The Past at our Doors’ 
relates :— 

“‘ In the early days when sugar, which seems to 
have come into Europe through the Arabs after 
the Crusades, had not been introduced, wild 
honey from the woods was used instead. Even 
when introduced (in the form of the violet- and 
rose-coloured sugar, for instance, which reached 
England from Alexandria in the reign of Henry 
VII.) it long continued to be regarded as a rare 
and costly spice, and it remained so up to the 
time of the discovery of America at the end of 
the fifteenth century. It was first refined and 
made into loaves by a Venetian, the ‘loaves’ 
being mentioned in the reign of Henry VIII.” 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


CoBDEN’sS STATUE IN St. Pancras. (12 S. 
iii. 508).—In reply to the inquiry of H. 
C—-n I can state that there is no connexion 
between the parish of St. Pancras and 
Richard Cobden. I cannot give any exact 
reply to the question why the site was 
chosen, except that it was a vacant space and 
it was thought that it might as well be filled 
by a bad statue. T. Fisher UNWIN. 


Curtinc THE Harr AS A PRESERVATIVE 
AGAINST HEADACHE (12 S. iii. 250, 307, 
484).—A heavy crop of hair is often regarded 
as being the cause of headaches. One of 
my brothers had his thick thatch thinned in 
order to prevent his suffering from the pain ; 
and I think long or heavy hair is considered 
exhausting to the system of v cody little girls. 

ta. SwItHIN, 


LETTERS FROM H.M.S. Baccuante: W. 
JOHNSON YONGE (12 S. iii. 328, 363, 450, 
483).—The connexion of Wm. Johnson 
Yonge with Sir Joshua Reynolds is not a 
little interesting. The Johnsons were Read- 
ing merchants. Samuel Johnson, born in 
1685, son of Samuel of Reading, became a 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, and was 
given the College living of Great Torrington 
in Devonshire. His son William, who was 
Mayor of Torrington in 1757, married 
Elizabeth, sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and was the father of “‘ the beautiful Fanny 
Johnson ”’ who married Archdeacon Yonge, 
and was mother of the writer of the letters. 
Joshua and Elizabeth Reynolds were chil- 
dren of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, Master of 
Plympton Grammar Schoo]. Joshua, after- 
wards the celebrated painter, was born 
there in 1723, and, after being knighted in 
1769, became Mayor of Plymouth in 1773. 


I 

He was a great friend of Dr. Burney, the 
father of Madame D’Arblay, which accounts 
for the latter’s mention of the Johnsons 
in her Memoirs. The Johnsons are now 
merged in the family of Furse of Halston, 
Devon, and will be found under that name 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 

‘There were several intermarriages, notably 
that of William Johnson Yonge himself, who 
married his first cousin. His cousin the late 
Archdeacon Furse also married his first 
cousin, as did the latter’s son, the present 


Dolignon, a great-granddaughter of Arch- 

deacon Yonge of Swaffham. F. H. S. 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 §S, 
iii. 510). 

1. Quinque sumus fratres, uno de stipite nati; 
Sunt duo barbati, duo sunt sine crine creati ; 
Unus de nobis non est barbatus utrinque. 

The prospect of discovering the author of this 
particular variety of the riddle about the calyx 
of a rose does not seem very hopeful. The riddle 
was a favourite one, and is found in many shapes. 

Reusner in his ‘ Anigmatographia,’ 2nd ed., 
1602, part i. p. 254, gives the following as 
Joachim Camerarius’s :— 

Quinque una fratres germani matre creati, 

Flavo splendentem gestant in vertice comtum : 

Glabri ex his duo visuntur semperque tenelli : 

Sed tres promissa cernes horrescere barba : 

Quorum gratus odor citris florentibus exit. 
This is followed by a Greek version of the same 
author, beginning :— 

Ilévre wias doves dia vndvos e€avadvyres. 

On p. 3738, among ‘ Anigmata incertorum 
auctorum,’ we have a form in three lines closely 
akin to that quoted by Mr. RANDALL DAVIES :— 

Rosa. 

Quinque vides natos una de matre creatos, 

Sunt duo barbati, barbaque carent duo nati, 

Quintus et ornatus partim, partim spoliatus. 
To this a note is appended: ‘‘ Cortices rosarum 
vocant sive alabastros, calycis partes.” A com- 

arison of these last lines with those quoted by 

In. Davies tells against his proposed insertion. 

On p. 380, among ‘ Anigmata quedam mis- 
cellanea,’ we get the riddle in a couplet :— 

Sunt quini fratres, sub eodem tempore nati: 

Barba duobus abest, et tribus illa subest. 

The fivefold division of the calyx is again 
referred to in a distich by Jacobus Susius, given 
on p. 369 :— 

Quintuplici strophio subtus circumque recincte 
Quam Zephyro rides vere nitente calyx ! 

EDWARD BENSLY- 


3. The lines of which A. K. T. desires to know 
the source come from a poem called ‘ Somewhere 
written by Mrs. Julia Caroline Doir, and are to be 
found in ‘The Treasury of American Sacred 
Song’ (Henry Frowde, 1900). 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 





The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


owner of Halston, whose wife was a Miss . 
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Motes on Books. 


Hazlitt: Selected Essays. Edited by George 
=e (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


WE are much obliged to the Cambridge Press 
and to Mr. Sampson for an excellent selection of 
Hazlitt, prefaced by a brilliantly written intro- 
duction. ‘The editor as a school teacher remarks 
that students’ editions of Hazlitt generally con- 
fine themselves to his ‘Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays.’ Good as these are, there is 
airandance of able criticism on the subject, and 
the selection here made does justice to Hazlitt’s 
infinite gusto, which extended from poets to 
prizefighters. He got by his own account, which 
we can well believe, a great deal of enjoyment 
out of life; but he was a disagreeable person, 
so obsessed by ideas of revolution and despotism 
that he was always breaking into extravagances 
of suspicion and ill-humour. Politics made 
letters inhumane at that period, and we know 
what was done to Keats as the friend of Leigh 
Hunt. In saying, however, that ‘“‘ The Edin- 
burgh cannot claim, like The Quarterly, to have 
killed a poet,” Mr. Sampson seems to support 
Byron’s rime about the ‘“‘ fiery particle ” and the 
“ article’? which made The Quarterly guilty of 
killing Keats. The editor must be aware that 
this accusation has long been recognized as false. 
Leigh Hunt, when he saw Byron’s lines in manu- 
script, told him they were wrong, but Byron 
would not miss a point smartly set down. On 
the other side, Hazlitt retorted with Billingsgate 
on Walter Scott which it is difficult to tolerate 
even from a mad partisan. We have every 
admiration for Hazlitt’s prose, but he was ex- 
tremely trying to his best friends, as the words 
from Lamb quoted in theintroduction show. It 
would have been easy to produce similar testi- 
mony, e.g., from Leigh Hunt, who was on Hazlitt’s 
side in politics. The man who on a walking tour 
preferred to walk alone lacked something that 
belongs to many lesser men. Yet no one at his 
best can have had a finer appreciation of good 
talk and good letters. In the virtues of domes- 
ticity Hazlitt was not great, and his choice of 
Wives was not fortunate. We do not know why 
Mr. Sampson should withhold the title of his 
‘Liber Amoris.’ The love frenzy it com- 
memorates is, after all, a part of Hazlitt, and a 
piece of human nature not ill recorded for the 
instruction of the world. 

The Introduction brings us thoroughly and 
easily—thanks to epigrams—-to an understanding 
of Hazlitt’s position and ideas. It makes Napo- 
leon seven years old when Hazlitt was born in 
1778, but surely the former was born in 1769. 

e essayist began as a painter, and looked 
back with regret to his earlier days in France. 
This was the experience also of Thackeray. 


The notes are very full, the editor having wisely 
realized how little the average reader knows. 
We think something more might have been added 
about that remarkable man Thomas Holcroft, 
but generally everything is said that ought to 
be said. Many quotations which might have 
been difficult to trace have been settled in the 
fine large edition of Hazlitt to which acknowledg- 
ment is made, and which is due to the devoted 







labours of Mr. A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover. 
We hope that readers for human pleasure as well 
as students with examinations in view will be 
led by this selection to master the whole of 
Hazlitt in the ‘ Collected Works’ due to these 
two scholars. 


Surnames of the United Kingdom: a Concise 
Etyniological Dictionary. By Henry Harrison. 
Vol. II. Part 16. (Eaton Press, 1s. net.) 


THIS instalment deals with names from Tumson 
to Waggener. It includes a good many of 
medieval Latin and French origin, well known 
and curious, especially under V, which letter also 
brings before us a number of West-Country 
modifications now established as independent 
surnames. <A proportion of the names somewhat 
larger than in recent instalments is illustrated 
by apt quotations from documents and books. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Francis Epwarps devotes his Cata- 
logue 379 to Books on the Drama and Dramatic 
Art. The pieces recorded in it are suitable for 
purchasers of all kinds, ranging from portraits of 
actors and actresses at a shilling each, and Tudor 
facsimiles of Elizabethan plays at half-a-crown, 
to a fine copy of the Second Folio Shakespeare, 
with the rare imprint ‘‘ Printed by Thos. Cotes for 
Rd. Meighen,” and in contemporary calf, at 4001. 
There is also a tall copy of the Fourth Folio, 
original calf binding, 120/. These two folios 
worthily head the long section devoted to 
Shakespeare, comprising nearly 200 entries, and 
including facsimiles, criticism, and the Baconian 
controversy. Thus Booth’s octavo facsimile of 
the First Folio, 1876, may be had for 6s. ; 
Methuen’s folio facsimile of the Second Folio is 
21. 10s., and their similar facsimile of the Third 
Folio 31., this being in leather instead of cloth. 
Among general collections of plays may be 
named a complete set of the ‘‘ Tudor Facsimile 
Plays,” 1907-14, 152 vols. folio and imperial 
octavo, 501.; the Student’s Edition, 137 vols. 
small quarto, 201. ; a large-paper set of Dodsley’s 
** Old English Plays,” 1825, edited by Payne 
Collier, 12 vols., red morocco, 101., and Carew 
Hazlitt’s edition, 1874-6, 15 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
8l. 8s.; and Pearson’s ‘‘ Reprints of the Old 
Dramatists,’ 1871-4, 27 vols., calf extra, 251. 
Genest’s extremely useful ‘ English Stage from 
1660 to 1830,’ Bath, 1832, 10 vols., is 91. 98. 
This was a work often commended by Joseph 
Knight, who is affectionately remembered by 
readers of ‘N. & Q. His own copy of The 
Monthly Mirror, 1795-1811, a complete set in 
31 vols., with his signature and bookplate, is 101. 
The original edition of ‘ Their Majesties’ Servants,’ 
by Dr. Doran, an earlier editor of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 1864, 
2 vols., may be had for a sovereign; and Mr. 
Lowe’s edition of that work, 3 vols., with 50 copper- 
plate portraits, Nimmo, 1888, for 1l. 4s. ‘ The 
Complete Works of Aphra Behn,’ edited by a 
present contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. Montague 
Summers, 1915, 6 vols., is 3l. 3s. And readers of 
the review of Hazlitt on this page may like to secure 
either his ‘Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers,’ 1819, or those on ‘The Dramatic 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth,’ 1821, 
for 6s. 
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Mr. JoHN Grant of Edinburgh sends an 
important Catalogue of Oriental Books and 
Journals, mainly from the library of Dr. James 
Burgess, who was for seveuceen years Surveyor 
and Director of the Archeological Survey of 
India. This official position enabled him to 
bring together a unique collection of the various 
series of Reports and Memoirs issued under the 
authority of the Archeological Survey, and 
relating to Ceylon as well as the different provinces 
of India. The list of contents of the collection 
oecupies two of the large pages of Mr. Grant’s 
Catalogue, the whole being offered for 1301. 
Duplicate copies of many of the Reports can be 
bought separately at prices ranging from 3s. for 
Mr. Henry Cousens’s ‘ Account of the Caves at 
Nadsur and Karsambla’ to 2l. 18s. 6d. for Dr. 
Burgess’s ‘ Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and 
Jaggayyapeta,’ in half morocco. Another 
feature of the Catalogue consists in the number 
of sets of Journals and Proceedings of learned 
bodies such as the Asiatic Societies of Great 
Britain, Bengal, Bombay, Ceylon, China, and 
Japan: the American Oriental Society, the 
Hellenic Society and the Ecole Francaise 
d’Athénes, the Musée Guimet, the Vienna Oriental 
Institute, and the Berliner Gesellschaft fiir 
Anthropologie. In the body of the Catalogue 
are numerous gazetteers, dictionaries, and 
grammars. Lovers of painting, architecture, and 
sculpture are provided with a rich feast, such as 
the collections of photographs of the Ajanta caves 
(21. 5s. and 21. 2s. respectively); Sir Alexander 
Cunningham’s ‘Bhilsa Topes’ (33 _ plates, 
1l. 13s. 6d.), ‘ Mahabodhi, or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha-Gaya’ 
(31 plates, 41. 7s. 6d.), and ‘The Stupa of 
Bharhut’ (57 plates, 21. 12s. 6d.); James Fer- 
gusson’s ‘ Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples 
of India’ (19 tinted lithographs, 2 vols., 11. 15s.) 
and ‘ Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Archi- 
tecture in Hindostan’ (24 tinted lithographs, 
2l. 2s.); John Griffiths’s ‘Paintings in the 
Buddhist Cave-Temples of Ajanta’ (159 plates, 
2 vols., privately printed, 111.) ; ‘ Jeypore Port- 
folios of Architectural Details’ (1,273 designs in 
10 portfolios, 12/.); or the works entered under 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s name. As the rare 
surname Henchman is illustrated by a pedigree 
in the present number of ‘ N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 24), 
it is worth recording that Thomas Henchman’s 
‘ Observations on the Reports of the Directors of 
the E.I. Company,’ 1801, may be had from Mr. 
Grant for 8s. 6d. 


Hrer Martinvs NisHorr sends from the 
Hague two Catalogues—No. 428, general works 
and No. 429, ‘La Réforme et le Protestantisme 
dans les Pays-Bas jusqu’a l’année 1600 (y compris 
les Précurseurs de la Réforme).’ The first 
13 entries in the former are “ piéces historiques 
du seiziéme siécle,” and, as they are rarities, the 
titles are set out in full.. One of them, printed 
in 1561, gives an account (in Dutch) of the 
coronation of Charles IX. at Reims in that year 
(50 fi.). Under Amérique is E. Gagnon’s ‘ Chan- 
sons populaires du Canada,’ with the melodies, 
3rd ed., Quebec, 1894 (6 f1.). Under Chansons are 
two other collections—300 popular songs, Xc., 
relating to Waterloo (60 fi.), and 20 patriotic and 
satirical songs, &c., relating to the war with 
Belgium in 1830 (35 fi.). A work that has a 
melancholy iaterest at the present time is 





W. H. J. Weale’s ‘Les églises du doyenné de 
Dixmude,’ 2 parts, documents only, Bruges, 
1873-4 (15 fl.). Two English poets figure in the 
Catalogue—Dryden, ‘ Ambo . London, 1673 
(35 fl.), and Tennyson, ‘ Idyls of the King,’ first | 
American edition, with variations from the — 
English edition, Boston, 1859 (50 fi.). 


Catalogue 429 contains nearly a thousand 
eutries, mostly of books in Dutch, as is natural. 
It is not confined to early works, but includes 
recent productions containing information relating 
to the period and persons dealt with. Several of ~ 
the entries are noted as from the Huth library; | 
and others are works relating to the refugees in | 
England, such as W. J. C. Moens’s ‘ Marriage ~ 
Registers of the Dutch Reformed Church, Austin ~ 
Friars,’ Lymington, 1884 (15 fl.); J. H. Hessels’s 
‘ Register of the Attestations of Membership,’ &e., 
in the same church, 1892 (35 fl.) ; and J. S. Burn’s 
‘ History of the French, Walloon, Dutch, and other 
Foreign Protestant Refugees,’ 1846 (10 fl.) 
Interest of a different kind attaches to ‘ De 
Psalmwen Dauidis in Nederland. Sangs-ryme door 
Ian Wtenhoue van Ghentt,’ printed in London “ by 
Jan Daye, den 12 Sept. 1566.” Bound with this” 
is Marten Micron’s ‘De kleyne catechismus,’ 
printed in the same year for the Dutch Church in 
London. Both works are very rare, their price 
being 350 fl. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the namg 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Cox.. H. Sournam (Earliest Use of ‘‘ Jingo ”).— 
The Oxford Dictionary cites G. J. Holyoake in 
The Daily News of March 13, 1878, as the first 
to use the word ‘“‘ Jingo ”’ as a political nickname ; 
but the extracts given show that he only adopted 
the word from the music-hall song then popular. 
The Dictionary traces the history of the word 
back to John Eachard’s ‘ Grounds and Occasions 
of the “Contempt of the Clergy,’ 1670, p. 34: 
“ He....falls a flinging it out of one hand into 
the other, tossing it this way and that; lets it 
run a littie upon the line, then tanutus, high jingo, 
come again!” The quotation from Oldham’s 
‘Satires. upon the Jesuits,’ 1679, to which you 
refer, is the third example supplied by the 
Dictionary. 

J. T. R. F. (Stones’ End, Borough).—Much 
information on the subject will be found at 11 S. 
v. 289, 396, 515 ; vi. 231. 

Jas. Curtis (‘‘ Imp ’”’ of Lincoln Cathedral).— 
See under ‘ Devil: Lincoln,’ 8 S. ii. 128, 210. : 

J. LanpFEAR Lucas (Chimney-Sweepers 
Climbing Boys).—See the articles at 12 S. iii. 347, 
462 ; and anie, p. 28. 








